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THr SAILORS’? MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly publication of thirty-two pages, 
contains the proceedings of the AmMpRICAN SHAMEN’S FRIEND Socinry, and its Branches and 
Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local independent Societies in behalf of seamen, 
its aim being to present a general view of the history, nature, progress and wants of the 
SmAmEN’s CausE,’and commend it to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of 
the community. 

THE MAGAZINE is sent to single subscribers for ONE DOLLAR a year, invariably in advance, 


Persons ordering a change in 'the direction of the MaGazine should always give both the 
old and new address, in full, : 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 

The Annual Sermon before the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Society will be preached this year, by the Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Bun- 
RENDS, of Brooklyn, N. Y., at the Central Congregational Church, 
Hancock St., near Franklin Ave., in Brooklyn, on Sabbath evening, 


May 10th, at 7-45 o’clock. 


The fifty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Society will be held in 
the chapel of the Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry St., New York City, 
Monday, May 11th, 1885, at 3 o’clock, p. m., when the reports of the 
year will be submitted and the usual business will be transacted. 

The Life Directors and Lite Members, with the friends of the So- 


ciety, are invited to be present. 
SamuEL H. Haut, Secretary. 


THE WRECK OF THE INDIAN CHIEF. 


The following record of the landing at Ramsgate, Eng., of the sur- 
vivors of the Hnglish Ship Jndian Chief, which went ashore on the 
Goodwin Sands, some years since, and the narrative of the disaster as 
told by the first mate, was supplied to the London Daily Telegraph, by 


«© A Seafarer.” 
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On the afternoon of Thursday, 
the 7th inst., I made one of a great 
crowd assembled on the Ramsgate 
east pier to witness the arrival of 
the crew of a large ship which had 
gone on the Long Sand early on 
the preceding Wednesday morn- 
ing. A heavy gale had been blow- 
ing for two days from the north 
and east; it had moderated some- 
what at noon, but still stormed 
fiercely over the surging waters, 
though a brilliant blue sky arched 
overhead and a sun shone that 
made the sea a dazzling surface of 
broken silver all away 1a the south 
and west. Plunging bows under 
as she came along, the steamer 
towed the lifeboat through a haze 
of spray; but amid this veil of 
foam, the flags of the two vessels 
denoting that shipwrecked men 
were in the boat streamed like 
well-understood words from the 
mastheads. The people crowded 
thickly about the landing-steps 
when the lifeboat entered the har- 
bor. Whispers flew from mouth 
to mouth. Some said the rescued 
men were Frenchmen, others that 
they were Danes, but all were 
agreed that there was a dead body 
among them. One by one the sur- 
vivors came along the pier, the 
most dismal procession it was ever 
my lot to behold—eleven live but 
scarcely living men, most of them 
clad in oilskins, and waiking with 
bowed backs, drooping heads and 
nerveless arms. There was blood 
on the faces of some, circled with 
a white encrustation of salt, and 
this same salt filled the hollows of 
their eyes and streaked their hair 
with white lines which looked like 
snow. 

A Sad Procession. 


The first man, who was the chief 
mate, walked leaning heavily on 
the kindly-hearted harbor master, 
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Captain Braine. The second man, 
whose collar-bone was broken, 
moved as one would suppose a gal- 
vanised corpse would. A third 
man’s wan face wore a forced 
smile, which only seemed to light 
up the piteous, underlying expres- 
sion of the features. ‘They were 
all saturated with brine; they 
were soaked with sea water to the 
very marrow of the bones. Shiver- 
ing, and with a stupefied rolling 
of the eyes, their teeth clenched, 
their chilled fingers pressed into 
the palms of their hands, they 
passed out of sight. As the last 
man came I held my breath; he 
was alive when taken from the 
wreck, but had died in the boat. 
Four men bore him on their 
shoulders, and a flag flung over his 
face mercifully concealed what was 
most shocking of the dreadful 
sight: but they had removed his 
boots and socks to chafe his feet 
before he died, and had slipped a 
pair of mittens over the toes, which 
left the ankles naked. This was 
the body of Howard Primrose Fra- 
ser, the second mate of the lost 
ship, and her drowned captain’s 
brother. 

I had often met men newly res- 
cued from ship-wreck, but never 
remember having beheld more 
mental anguish and physical suf- 
fermg than was expressed in the 
countenance and movements of 
those eleven sailors. Their story 
as told to me is a striking and 


memorable illustration of endur-— 


ance and hardship on the one 
hand, and of the finest heroical 
humanity on the other, in every 
sense worthy to be known to the 
British public. I got the whole 
narrative direct from the chief 
mate, Mr. William Meldrum Lloyd, 
and it shall be related here ag 
nearly as possible in his own words. 
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The Mate’s Story. 


**Our ship was the Indian Chief, 
of 1,238 tons register; our skip- 
per’s name was Fraser; and we 
were bound with a general cargo, 
to Yokohama. There were twenty- 
nine souls on board counting the 
North-country pilot. We were four 
days out of Middlesberough, but 
it had been thick weather ever 
since the afternoon of the Sunday 
on which we sailed. All had gone 
well with us, however, so far, and 
on Wednesday morning at half 
past two, we made the Knock 
Light, You must know, sir, that 
hereabouts the water is just a net- 
work of shoals; for to the south’- 
ard lies the Knock, and close over 
against it stretches the Long Sand, 
and beyond, down to the westward, 
is the Sunk Sand. Shortly after 
the Knock Light had hove in sight, 
the wind shifted to the east’ard 
and brought a squall of rain. We 
were all plain sail at the time, 
with the exception of the royals, 
which were furled, and the main- 
sail. that hung in the buntlines. 
The Long Sand was to leeward, 
and finding that we were drifting 
that way the order was given to 
put the ship about. It was very 
dark, the wind breezing up sharp- 
er and sharper, and cold as death. 
The helm was put down, but the 
main braces fouled, and before 
they could be cleared the vessel 
had missed stays and was in irons. 

Ship Strikes. 

“¢ We then went to work to wear 
the ship, but there was much con- 
fusion, the vessel heeling over, and 
all of us knew that the Sands were 
close aboard. The ship paid off, 
but ata critical moment the spank- 
er boom sheet fouled the wheel; 
still, we managed to get the vessel 
round, but scarcely were the braces 
belayed and the ship on the star- 
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board tack, when she struck the 
ground broadside on. She was a 
soft wood built ship, and she trem- 
bled, sir, as though she would go 
to pieces like a pack \of cards. 
Sheets and halliards were let go, 
but no man durst venture aloft. 
Every moment threatened to bring 
the spars crushing about us, and 
the thundering and beating of the 
canvas made the masts buckle and 
jump like fishing rods. We then 
kindled a great flare and sent up 
rockets, and our signals were an- 
swered by the Sunk Lightship and 
the Knock. We could see one 
another’s faces in the light of the 
big blaze, and sung out cheerily 
to keep our hearts up; and in- 
deed, sir, although we all knew 
that our ship was hard and fast 
and likely to leave her bones on 
that sand, we none of us reckoned 
upon dying. The sky had cleared, 
the easterly wind made the stars 
sharp and bright, and it was com- 
forting to watch the lightships’ 
rockets rushing up and bursting 
into smoke and sparks over our 
heads, for they made us see that 
our position was known, and they 
were as good ag an assurance that 
help would come along soon and 
that we need not lose heart. But 
all this while the wind was grad- 
ually sweeping up into a gale— 
and oh, the cold! good Lord! the 
bitter cold of that wind!. 


Looking for the Life Boat. 


“‘Tt seemed as long as a month 
before the morning broke, and 
just before the grey grew broad in 
the sky, one of the men yelled out 
something, and then came sprawl- 
ing and splashing aft to tell us 
that he had caught sight of the 
sail of a lifeboat dodging among 
the heavy seas. We rushed to the 
side to look, half-blinded by the 
flying spray and the wind, and 
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clutching at whatever offered to 
our hands, and when at last we 
caught sight of the lifeboat we 
cheered, and the leaping of my 
heart made me feel sick and death- 
like. As the day brightened we 
could see more plainly, and it was 
frightful to notice how the men 
looked at her, meeting the sting- 
ing spray borne upon the wind 
without a wink of the eye, that 
they might not lose sight of the 
boat for an instant; the salt whiten- 
ing their faces all the while like 
a layer of flour as they watched. 
She was a good distance away, and 
she stood on and off, on and off 
never coming closer, and.evidently 
shirking the huge seas which were 
now boiling around us. At last 
she hauled her sheet aft, put her 
helm over, and went away. One 
of our crew groaned, but no other 
man uttered a sound, and we re- 
turned to the shelter of the deck- 
house. 


In Dire Peril. 


‘Though the gale was not at 
its height when the sun rose, it 
was not far from it. We plucked 
up spirits when the sun shot out 
of the raging sea, but as we lay 
broadside on to the waves, the 
sheets of flying water soon made 
the sloping decks a dangerous 
place for a man tostand on, and the 
crew and oificers kept the shelter 
of the deck cabins, though the 
captain and his brother and I were 
constantly going out to see if any 
help was coming. But now the 
flood was making, and this was a 
fresh and fearful danger, as we 
all knew, for at sunrise the water 
had been too low to knock the ship 
out of her sandy bed, but as the 
tide rose it lifted the vessel, bump- 
ing and straining her frightfully. 
The pilot advised the skipper to 
let go the starboard anchor, hop- 
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ing that the set of the tide would 
slue the ship’s stern round, and 
make her lie head on to the seas ; 
so the anchor was dropped, but it 
did not alter the position of the 
ship. 

“To know, sir, what the crack- 
ing and straining of that vessel 
was like, as bit by bit she slowly 
went to pieces, you must have 
been aboard of her. When she 
broke her back a sort of panic 
seized many of us, and the captain 
roared out to the men to get the 
boats over and see if any use could 
be made of them. ‘Three boats 
were launched, but the second boat 
with two hands in her went adrift, 
and was instantly engulphed, and 
the poor fellows in her vanished 
just as you might blow out a light. 
The other boats filled as soon as 
they touched the water. There 
was no help for us in that way, 
and again we withdrew to the 
cabins. A little before five o’clock 
in the afternoon a huge sea swept 
over the vessel, clearing the decks 
fore and aft, and leaving little but 
the uprights of the deckhouses 
standing. It was a dreadful sea, 
but we knew worse was behind it, 
and that we must climb the rige- 
ing if we wanted to prolong our 
lives. The hold was nearly full of 


water, and portions of the deck — 


had been blown out, so that every- 
where great yawning gulfs met the 
eye, with the black water washing 
almost flush. Some of the men 
made for the fore-rigging, but the 
captain shouted to all hands to 
take to the mizenmast, as that 
one, in his opinion, was the se- 
curest. A number of the men 
who were scrambling forward re- 
turned on hearing the captain sing 
out, but the rest held on and gain- 
ed the foretop. Seventeen of us 
got over the mizentop, and with 
our knives fell to hacking away at. 
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such running gear as we could 
come at to serve as lashings. None 
of us touched the mainmast, for 
we all knew, now the ship had 
broken her back, that that spar 
was doomed, and the reason why 
the captain had called to the men 
to come aft was because he was 
afraid that when the mainmast 
went it would drag the foremast, 
that rocked in its step with every 
move, with it. 


The Captain’s Farewell. 


““T was next the captain in the 
mizentop, and near him was his 
_brother,—a stout built handsome 
young fellow, twenty-two years 
old, as fine a specimen of the Eng- 
lish sailor as ever I was shipmate 
with. He was calling about him 
cheerfully, bidding us not to be 
down-hearted, and telling us to 
look sharply around for the life- 
boats. He helped several of the 
benumbed men to lash themselves, 
Saying encouraging things to them 
as he made fast. As the sun sank 
the wind grew more freezing, and 
I saw the strength of some of the 
men lashed over me leaving them 
fast. The captain shook hands 
with me and, on the chance of my 
being saved, gave me some mes- 
sages to take home, too sacred to 
be written down, sir. He likewise 
handed me his watch and chain, 
and I put them in my pocket. The 
canvas streamed in ribbons from 
the yards, and the noise was like 
a continuous roll of thunder over- 
head. It was dreadful to look 
down and watch the decks ripping 
up, and notice how every sea that 
rolled over the wreck left less of 
her than it found. 


Changing Position. 


«The moon went quickly away, 
—it was a young moon, with little 
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power,—but the white water and 
the starlight kept the night from 
being black, and the frame of the 
vessel stood out like a sketch done 
in ink, every time the dark seas 
ran clear of her and left her visi- 
ble upon the foam. There was no 
talking, no calling to one another, 
the men hung in the topmast rig- 
ging like corpses, and I noticed 
the second mate to windward of 
his brother in the top sheltering 
him, as best as he could, poor fel- 
low, with his body, from the wind 
that went through our skins like 
showers of arrows. On a sudden 
I took it into my head to fancy 
that the mizenmast wasn’t so se- 
cure as the foremast. It came into 
my mind hke a fright, and I call- 
ed to the captain that I meant to 
make for the foretop. I don’t 
know whether he heard me or 
whether he made any answer. May- 
be 1t was a sort of craze of mine 
for the moment, but I was wild 
with eagerness to leave that mast 
as soon as ever I began to fear for 
it. I cast my lashings adrift and 
gave a look at the deck, and saw 
that I must not go that way if I 
did not want to be drowned. So 
I climbed into the crosstrees, and 
swung myself on to the stay, so 
reaching the maintop, and then I 
scrambled on to the main topmast 
erosstrees, and went hand over 
hand down the topmast stay into 
the foretop. Had I reflected be- 
fore I left the mizentop, I should 
not have believed that I had the 
strength to work my way for’rads 
like that; my hands felt-as if they 
were skinned and my finger joints 
appeared to have no use in them. 
There were nine or ten men in the 
foretop, all lashed and huddled 
together. The mast rocked sharp- 
ly, and the throbbing of it to the 
blowing of the great tatters of 
canvas was a horrible sensation. 
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Mainmast Gone. 


“From time to time they sent 
up rockets from the Sunk Light- 
ship,—once every hour, I think,— 
but we had long since ceased to 
notice those signals. There was 
not a man but thought his time 
had come, and, though death seem- 
ed terrible when I looked down 
upon the boiling waters below, yet 
the anguish of the cold almost 
killed the craving for life. It was 
now about three o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning; the air was full of 
the strange dim light of the foam 
and the stars, and I could very 
plainly see the black swarm of 
men in the top and rigging of the 
mizenmast. I was looking that 
way, when a great sea fell upon 
the hull of the ship with a fearfnl 
crash; a moment after the main- 
mast went. It fell quickly, and, 
as it fell, it bore down the mizen- 
mast. There was a horrible noise 
of splintering wood and some pierc- 
ing cries, and then another great 
sea swept over the after deck, and 
we who were in the foretop looked 
and saw the stumps of the two 
masts sticking up from the bottom 
of the hold, the mizenmast slant- 
ing over the bulwarks into the 
, water, and the men lashed to’ it 
drowning. There never was a 
more shocking sight, and the won- 
der is that some of us who saw it 
did not go raving mad. The fore- 
mast still stood complete to the 
royal mast and all the yards across, 
but every instant I expected to 
find myself hurling through the 
air. By this time the ship was 
completely gutted, the upper part 
of her a mere frame of ribs, and 
the gale still blew furiously; in- 
deed, I gave up hope when the 
mizenmast fell and I saw my ship- 
mates drowning on it. 


A Light—-Aid at. Hand. 
“It was half an hour after this 
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that aman, who was jammed close 
against me, pointed out into the 
darkness and cried in a wild hoarse 
voice, ‘Isn’t that a steamer’s 
light?’ I looked, but what with 
grief and suffering and cold I was 
nearly blind and could see nothing. 
But presently another man called 
out that he could see a light, and. 
this. was echoed by yet another: so 
I told them to keep their eyes up- 
onitand watchif it moved. They 
said by and by that it was station- 
ary; and though we could not 
guess that it meant anything good 
for us, yet this hght heaving in 
sight and our talking of it gave 
us some comfort. 

When the dawn broke we saw 
the smoke of a steamer, and agreed 
that it was her light we had seen; 
but I made nothing of that smoke, 
and was looking heart-brokenly at 
the mizenmast and the cluster of 
drowned men washing about it, 
when a loud cry made me turn my 
head, and then I saw a lifeboat 
under a reefed foresail heading 
direct for us. It was a sight, sir, 
to make one crazy with joy, and 
it put the strength of ten men 
into every one of us. A man named 
Gillmore,—I think it was Gill- 
more,—stood up and waved a long 
strip of canvas. But I believe 
they had seen there were living 
men aboard us before that signal 
was made. The boat had to cross 
the broken water to fetch us, and 
in my agony of mind I cried out, 
‘She’ll never face it! She’ll leave 
us when she sees that water!’ for 
the sea was frightful all to wind- 
ward of the sand and over it, a 
tremendous play of broken waters, 
raging one with another, and mak- 
ing the whole surface resemble a 
boiling cauldron. Yet they never 
swerved a hair’s breath. Oh, sir, 
she was a noble boat! We could 
see her crew,—twelve of them,— 
sitting on the thwarts, all looking 
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our way, motionless as carved fig- 
ures, and there was not a stir 
among them as, inan instant, the 
boat leapt from the crest of a tow- 
ering sea right into the monstrous 
broken tumble. The peril of these 
men who were risking their lives 
for ours made us forget our own 
situation. 


Saved. 


** Over and over again the boat 
was buried, but as regularly did 
she emerge with her crew fixedly 
looking our way, and their oilskins 
and the light-colored side of the 
boat sparkling in the sunshine, 
while the coxswain leaning forward 
from the helm, watched our ship 
with a face of iron. By this time 
we knew that this boat was here 
to save us, and that she would saye 
us, and, with wildly beating hearts, 
we unlashed ourselves, and drop- 
ped over the top into the rigging. 
We were all sailors you see, sir, 
and knew what the hfeboat men 
wanted, and what was to be done. 
Swift as thought we had bent a 
number of ropes’ ends together, 
and, securing a piece of wood to 
this line, threw it overboard, and 
let it drift to the boat. It was 
seized, a hawser made fast, and 
we dragged the great rope on board. 
By means of this hawser the lfe- 
boat men hauled their craft under 
our quarter, clear of the raffle. 
But there was no such rush made 
for her as might be thought. No! 
I owe it to my shipmates to say 
this. Two of them shinned out 
upon the mizenmast to the body 
of the second mate that was lashed 
eight or nine feet away over the 
side, and got him into the boat 
before they entered it themselves. 
J heard the coxswain of the boat, 
—Charles Fish by name, the fittest 
man in the world for that berth 
and this work,—cry out, ‘Take 
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that poor fellow in there!’ and he 
pointed to the body of the captain, 
who was lashed in the top with 
his arms over the mast, and his 
head erect and his eyes wide open. 
But one of our crew called out, 
‘“He’s been dead four hours, sir,’ 
and then the rest of us scrambled 
into the boat, looking away from 
the dreadful group of drowned men 
that lay in a cluster round the 
prostrate mast. 

“The second mate was still alive, 
buta maniac. It was heartbreak- 
ing to hear his broken, feeble cries 
for his brother, but he lay quiet 
after a bit, and died in half an 
hour, though we chafed his feet 
and poured rum into his mouth, 
and did what men in our miserable 
plight could do for a fellow suffer- 
er. Nor were we out of danger 
yet, for the broken water was 
enough to turn a man’s hair grey 
to look at. It was a fearful sea 
for us men to find ourselves in the 
midst of, after having looked at it 
from a great height,'and I felt at 
the beginning almost as though I 
should haye been safer on the wreck 
than in that boat. Never could I 
have believed that so small a ves- 
sel could meet such a sea and live. 
Yet she rose like a duck to the 
great roaring waves that followed 
her, draining every drop of water 
from her bottom as she was hove 
up, and falling with terrible sud- 
denness into a hollow, only to 
bound lke a living thing to the 
summit of the next gigantic crest. 


Tribute to the Saviors. 


<< When I looked at the lifeboat’s 
crew and thought of our situation 
a short while since, and our safety 
now, and how to rescue us these 
great-hearted men had imperilled 
their own lives, | was unmanned. 
I could not thank them, I could 
not trust myself to speak. ‘hey 
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told us they had left Ramsgate 
Harbor early on the preceding 
afternoon, and had fetched the 
Knock at dusk, and not seeing our 
wreck had lain to in that raging 
sea, suffering almost as severely as 
ourselves, all through that pierc- 
ing, tempestuous night. Whatdo 
you think of such a service, sir? 
How can such devoted heroism be 
written of, so that every man who 
can read shall know how great and 
beautiful it is? Our own suffer- 
ings came to us as a part of our 
calling as seamen. But theirs was 
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bravely courted and endured for 
the sake of their fellow-creatures. 
Believe me, sir, it was a splendid 
piece of service; nothing grander 
in its way was ever done before, 
even by Englishmen. Jama plain 
seaman, and can say no more about 
it all than this. But when I think 
of what must have come to us 
eleven men before another hour 
had passed, if the lifeboat crew had 
not run down to us, I feel like a 
little child, sir, and my _ heart 
grows too full for my eyes.” 


8 


“MISS FORBES’” FORGERY. 


There is quite enough of the ‘‘ Old Salt” in Captain Forbes, whose 
humorous characteristics are depicted in the following story to fit it 
for insertion in our pages, and we think it will repay any attention 


our readers may give to it. 


Old Captain Jonathan Forbes 
was tearing through the village in 
a state of pitiable excitement tow- 
ards his neat, comfortable little 
cottage. A cottage vine-clad, flow- 
er-surrounded, tree-shaded, and 
tended and cherished as few homes 
are in country or city. 

The captain had been a hard- 
worker until within the last five 
years; then at the age of sixty he 
had ‘* given up the sea,” bought the 
cottage, deposited all his earnings 
in a city bank, said to be as sound 
as sound could be, and with his 
dear old wife and his invalid sister 
had settled down to what promised 
to be a very comfortable old age. 
In younger years, the captain bad 
been rather a spendthrift, inclined 
to profanity, following the deplor- 
able habit of sailors in general, 
and swearing roundly when things 
did not work to his satisfaction. 
But his extreme kind-heartedness, 
also a distinguishing trait of the 
average sailor, had won the love 


of a good, plous woman, and un- 
der her influence the captain had 
grown provident and saving: he 
also had given up the use of pro- 
fane language. 

But give vent to his feelings in 
some form of expletive he must 
upon occasion, so it had become a 
habit with him under strong pres- 
sure to blurt out the name or 
names of the first places occurring 
to him at such times, and the 
more wide apart and incongruous 
the mating of ports or places, the 
better it answered his purpose. 

And now as he went rushing 
pell-mell through ‘the fragrant 
country roads, he ejaculated with 
distressing vehemence:— 

‘Jerusalem and Troy! What 
shall we do! Tm a beggar-man 
and worse than a beggar-man! 
Now if I’d only a listened to Miss 
Forbes’ advice, and not a chucked 
all my savin’s in one place, I 
shouldn’t a been caught in such a 
miserably tight place as this!” 
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**Heypt and Cape Cod! Just to 
think of it! and there, her brother, 
a merchant of fifty years’ standin’, 
would ha’ given us within one per 
cent. as much interest as that ras- 
cally bank. But there! I long to 
get home and tell Cynthy all about 
it. Poor Cynthy, whatever will 
she do! Wish to mercy Miss 
Forbes wasn’t out 0’ town; dread 
tellin’ her awfully. Point Judith 
and Hurl’s Gate, if I don’t!” 

But the captain had reached the 
cottage, and swinging wide the 
gate, he burried up the gravelly 
path, and soon entered the cool 
sitting-room, where his placid, 
Christian sister sat knitting. Both 
feet were bound about and placed 
on a high foot-rest, as rheumatism 
in a severe form rendered Miss 
Cynthy Forbes a confirmed in- 
valid, and often an intense suf- 
gerer. 

At sight of her usually unper- 
turbed brother mopping his warm 
and distressed-looking face, she 
looked up with anxious solicitude. 

“Sing Sing and Bombay, Cyn- 
thy!” he burst out. ‘‘ Um a ruin- 
ed man if ever there was one! 
What do you think? The L 
bank has bursted and carried with 
it every cent we have in the 
world!” 

«‘ Why, brother, that’s too hard ! 
Can it be true?” 

“True as the world! It’s town 
talk! There’s the greatest crowd 
up at the Post-office ; there can’t 
anybody think or talk of anything 
else at all. Some others are ruin- 
ed besides me, and all because the 
President of the bank was brought 
right up here, and all thought him 
the very soul o’ honor, confound 
him!” 

“Now don’t, brother,” said Miss 
Cynthy, soothingly, ‘‘perhaps it 
won’t be as bad as you think. 
Maybe there’s something saved.” 
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‘‘Well, Turkey and Boston!” 
roared the captain, ‘‘if there is, 
we never shall see the first cent 
oft.” 

Then he continued in a different 
tone, a tone full of distress and 
regret :— 

‘OQ, Cynthy, why don’t. they 
think of us poor fellows who’ve 
toiled night and day to scrape to- 
gether a little something against 
old.age! Why don’t they think 
of the poor widows! There’s poor 
widow Ellis most distracted, and 
old lame Captain Simpson, he’s 
round a roarin’ like a furious nor’- 
easter. Why don’t they think of 
us all, I say, before they go a spe- 
culatin’ and sinkin’ the little funds 
we have to set such store by, and 
become so dependent on. I say 
it’s inhuman, its out o’ all reason, 
it’s worse *n swearin’, ten times, 
Billmgsgate and Carthage, if it 
ain’t!” 

““Well now, I’d calm down if I 
were you,” said Miss Cynthy, again 
using her most consoling tones. 
“It’s too bad Maria’s gone to the 
city, but her week’s, most up, and 
J know she’ll say something com- 
forting when she comes.” 

“«She’d do jus’ right tostorm like 
a hurricane,” said the poor cap- 
tain, ‘‘course she won’t say the 
fust word to vex me, Miss Forbes 
never does, but if I’d listened to 
her, we might a been comfortable 
enough.” 

‘Strange such trouble should 
come the first time in a dozen 
years or more she’s been away for 
a week. But there, we must do 
the best we can. You musn’t 
worry on my account, brother, you 
know the Lord will provide, some- 
how.” 

“‘7’]] have to sell the cottage,” 
continued the captain despond- 
ingly. ‘But don’t you go to wor- 
ryin’, Cynthy, Miss Forbes and I, 
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we'll look out that you get cared 
for, we won’t either on us forget 
how you struggled and brought 
me up, wicked little imp as I was, 
too. How in the world did you 
ever have such patience, Cynthy?” 

It was perhaps the hundredth 
time he had asked the same ques- 
tion, and only to receive the same 
comforting reply :— 

«‘Oh, I knew there was good in 
you somewhere, brother, and it 
would only take time and patience 
and plenty of prayer to bring it 
out, and sure enough.” 

Two more days must elapse be- 
fore Mrs. Forbes would return 
from the city, and it was both piti- 
ful and laughable to note the con- 
flicting emotions with which her 
worthy but troubled spouse antic- 
ipated her appearance. 

“Of course shell know all about 
the failure and our losses,” he said 
to his sister repeatedly. ‘‘So, 
thank fortune, we shan’t have to 
tell her about it, but I should 
think she’d hurry home on that 
very account now, shouldn’t you?” 

«‘ Well, I suppose she thinks she 
might as well have her visit out,” 
Cynthy would reply. ‘* You know 
her brothers wanted this visit for 
a long time.” 

“‘ Hope they aint a urging Miss 
Forbes to stay away from me in 
the future,” said the captain the 
afternoon of the day his wife was 
expected home. By this time the 
poor man’s anxiety and forebod- 
ings were truly painful to witness. 

“Now, Jonathan, that’s down- 
right naughty of you,” said Miss 
Cynthy, ‘‘asif Maria would desert 
in trouble, of all times.” 

At last, the stage coach stopped 
at the cottage door, but somehow 
the captain could not go out, as 
expected, to greet his wife, longed 
for as she had been. 

He stood peeping through the 
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blinds as the stage driver helped 
her alight, then rolled her little 
trunk into the gravelly path. All 
at once he turned to his sister, his 
face fairly working with emotion. 

“QO, Cynthy, she don’t know a 
thing about it. I know she don’t. 
She’s a smilin’ and noddin’ to the 
driver, an’ her face is as peaceful 
as the coral isles, and poor Miss 
Forbes don’t know, I know she 
don’t.” 

But he could hold off no longer, 


his wife was at the door, and the . 


next moment had entered the 
room, giving him a loving em- 
brace, and receiving his sounding 
smack, then went over and kissed 
‘Sister Cynthy” affectionately. 

The little maid of all work soon 
announced supper, and although 
the captain sat with the most 
Ingubrious face imaginable, yet 
throughout the meal Mrs. Forbes 
was bright and joyous as a young 
girl, her round, dumpling-like face 
and figure shining with laughter 
at the queer stories she had to tell, 
and at amusing reminiscences of 
her journey. 

After tea, when they were sit- 
ting cozily together, the husband, 
wife and sister, Captain Forbes 
felt that at last his time had come, 
so summoning all his courage he 
said with a gigantic effort at calm- 
ness:— 

“* Maria, 
news.” 

“Now the little black kitty 
ain’t dead or any of the chickens, 
I hope,” said Mrs. Forbes. 

“*Mercy,.no!” Then as gently 
as possible, the captain broke the 
disastrous tidings, how the bank 
had broke, and they had lost all. 

“‘Law, yes. I knew it had 
broke,” said Mrs. Forbes, compla- 
cently. ‘But thank a kind, mer- 


dear, there’s awful 


ciful Heavenly Father, it ain’t hurt 


us any.” 
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‘“Why, what do you mean?” 
gasped the captain, fearing her 
senses had deserted her -at. the 
news; ‘‘all we had was there, 
wife.” 

““No, *twasn’t,” she answered 
placidly. ‘‘V’d drawn it all out 
three days afore the smash came. 
Brother William has it all safely 
invested in his business.” 

‘Why, but Maria, you couldn’t 
draw it. I deposited that money, 
no one could draw it without my 
order.” 

Mrs. Forbes broke into a rip- 
phng laugh. 

‘‘Well, now, do you. think, 
Johnny Forbes, Pve lived with 
you all these years without bein’ 
able to write exactly like you? I 
never did approve of all your mo- 
ney bein’ in that bank, and Wil- 
liam didn’t, so I just writ out an 
order, an’ endorsed it. I had your 
book along, had an idee once in 
the city I might want it, so I just 
got the money as slick as could be, 
an’ it’s all safe an’ sound. I didn’t 
tell William that.” 

But Captain Forbes was regard- 
ing his wife with distended eyes. 
Finally he roared in true sailor 
fashion:— 

‘‘Honolulu and all the Gulf 
States !. Why, Miss Forbes, that’s 
forgery!’ 


BREAD UPON 


I was standing beside my moth- 
er at her church door in Glasgow 
awaiting the hour of service, when 
we observed two young men turn 
a corner and walk towards us.— 
They were dressed in their work- 
ing clothes, unshaven and dirty, 
and slightly intoxicated. As they 
passed the church door they as- 
sumed aswaggering gait, laughed, 
and commenced singing a profane 
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“‘What’s forgery?” asked his 
sleek, contented wife. 

‘“‘Why, a copyin’ my handwrit- 
in’. Don’t you know that?” 

“‘Sakes, no; I wouldn’t a done 
wrong for all the money in the 
world! But how long since you 
and I have been two, Jackey For- 
bes, I should like to know.” 

When at last she became con- 
vinced of her innocent wrong-do- 
ing, Mrs. Forbes at once wrote to 
their old acquaintance, the Pres- 
ident of the bank, confessing the 
whole transaction and asking what 
she should do. 

But the conscience-stricken man 
rephed, that grave as the mistake 
might have been under other cir- 
cumstances, he was yet only too 
glad that they were saved the en- 
gulfing ruin of the bank’s collapse. 

Mrs. Forbes always speaks re- 
gretfully of having done a wrong 
deed, although unwittingly and 
for the best. But with generous 
hands, both she and the captain | 
helped to their utmost ability 
those who did suffer from the 
bursting of the bank, while the 
captain often declares with char- 
acteristic vehemence, that ‘‘ wo- 
men are amazin’ cute and curious 
when they take business matters 
into their own hands.. Heavens and 
earth, if they ain’t.”— Golden Rule. 


THE WATERS. 


song. My mother turned to me 
and said, ‘‘ Follow those men and 
invite them to a seat in our. pew.” 

I ran and delivered my mother’s 
message. . One laughed scorntiully, 
and began to swear; the other 
paused, evidently struck with the 
invitation. . His companion again 
swore, and was about to drag him 
away. Still. he paused .thought- 
fully. I repeated the invitation, 
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and he looked in my face and said, 
‘‘When I was a boy like you, I 
went to church every Sunday. I 
have not been inside of a church 
for three years. I don’t feel right. 
I believe I will go.” I seized his 
hand, and led him back to the 
house of God, in spite of the oaths 
of his companion. The young 
man was attentive to the excellent 
sermon, but seemed abashed and 
downcast. 

At the close of the service my 
mother kindly said to him: ‘‘ Have 
you a Bible, young man?” ‘No 
ma’am, but I can get one,” was 
the reply. “You can read, of 
course?” said she. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.” 
““ Well take my son’s Bible till you 
procure one of your own, and come 
to church again on next Lord’s 
day. I shall always be happy to 
accommodate you with a seat.” 

He put the Bible in his pocket 
and hurried away. At family wor- 
ship that evening my mother pray- 
ed, fervently, for the conversion of 
that young man. Next Sunday 
came, and the next, but the stran- 
ger did not appear. My mother 
frequently spoke of him, and ap- 
peared grieved at his absence. On 
the third Sabbath morning, while 
congregation were singing the first 
Psalm, he again entered our pew, 
now dressed genteely, and appear- 
ed thin and pale, as if from recent 
sickness. Immediately after the 
benediction, the stranger laid my 
Bible on the desk, and left the 
church without giving my mother 
an opportunity she so much desir- 
ed of conversing with him. On 
one of the blank leaves of the Bi- 
ble we found writing in pencil, 
signed “‘ W. C.” asking my moth- 
er to pray for him. 

Years rolled on; my praying 
mother passed to her rest; I grew 
up to manhood, and the stranger 
was forgotten. 
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I became medical officer aboard 
the ship St. George, which anchor- 
ed in ‘Table Bay, South Africa. 
Next day, Sunday, at the close of 
public worship, a gentleman seat- 
ed behind me asked to look at my 
Bible. Ina few minutes he return- 
ed it, and I walked into the street. 
I had arranged to dine at The 
George, and was mounting the 
steps in front of that hotel, when 
the gentleman who had seen my 
Bible laid his hand on my shoul- 
der and begged a few minutes’ 
conversation. As soon as we were 
alone he examined my counte- 
nance with great attention, and 
became much affected. He asked 
me several questions,—my name, 
age, occupation, birth-place, ete. 
He then inquired if I had not, 
when a boy, many years ago, invit- 
ed a drunken Sabbath-breaker to a 
seat in church. I was astonished, 
—the subject of my mother’s anx- 
iety and prayers was before me.— | 
Mutual explanations and congrat- 
ulations followed: after which he 
gave me a short history of his life. 

He was born in the town of 
Leeds, of religious parents, who 
gave him a good education, and a 
Christian training. When about 
fifteen years of age his father died, 
and his mother’s straitened cir- 
cumstances obliged her to take him 
from school, and put him to learn 
atrade. In his new situation he 
imbibed all manner of evil, became 
incorrigibly vicious, and broke his 
mother’s heart. Freed now from 
all parental restraint, he left his 
employers, and traveled to Scot- 
land. In the city of Glasgow he 
had lived and sinned for two years, 
when he was arrested in his career 
through my mother’s instrumen- 
tality. On the Sabbath of our 
first interview, after he left church 
he was seized with pangs of unut- 
terable remorse. The sight of a 
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mother and son worshipping to- 
gether recalled the happy days of 
his own boyhood, when he went to 
church and Sunday-School, and 
had a mother,—a mother whose 
latter days he had embittered, and 
whose gray hairs he had brought 
with sorrow to the grave. Hig 
mental sufferings occasioned a se- 
vere sickness from which he rose a 
changed man. He returned to 
England, asked and obtained for- 
-giveness of his uncle, with whose 
aid he studied for the ministry,and 
on being ordained, entered the mis- 
sionary field, and had been laboring 
for several years in South Africa. 
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““The moment I saw your Bible 
this morning, I recognized it. And 
now, do you know who was my 
companion on that ever memora- 
ble Sabbath you invited me to the 
church? He was the notorious 
Jack Hill, who was hanged about 
a year afterwards for highway rob- 
bery. I was dragged from the 
very brink of infamy and destruc- 
tion, and saved as a brand from 
the burning. You remember the 
pastor’s text on the day of my sal- 
vation,—‘ Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days.’ ” 


For the Sailors’: Magazine. 


‘“Sealed Orders.” 


Out she swung from her moorings, 


And over the harbor bar, 

As the moon was slowly rising 
She faded from sight afar,— 

And we traced her gleaming canvas 
By the twinkling evening star. 


None knew the port she sailed for, 
Nor whither her cruise would be, 
Her future course was shrouded 
In silence and mystery ;— 
She was sailing beneath ‘‘ sealed orders,” 
To be opened out at sea. 


Some souls, cut off from moorings, 
Go drifting into the mght, 

Darkness before and round them 
With scarce a glimmer of light, 

They are acting beneath ‘ sealed orders,”— 
And sailing by faith, not sight. 


Keeping the line of duty 
Through good and evil report, 

They shall ride’ the storms out safely, 
Be the voyage long or short, — 

For the ship that carries God’s orders 
Shall anchor at last in port ! 


Helen Chauncey. 
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The Aged Christian. 
At evening time it shall be light.—Zech. 1h: 7. 


Oftentimes we look with fore- 
bodings to the time of old age, for- 
getful that at eventide it shall be 
light. To many saints old age is 
the choicest season of their lives. 
A balmier air fans the mariner’s 
cheek as he nears the shore of im- 
mortality; fewer waves ruffle his 
sea; quiet reigns, deep, still and 
solemn. From the altar of age 
the flashes of the fire of youth are 
gone, but the flame of more earn- 
est feeling remains. 

The pilgrims have reached the 
land of Beulah, that happy coun- 
try whose days are as the days of 
Heaven upon earth. Angels visit 
it; celestial gales blow over it; flow- 
ers of Paradise grow in it, and the 
air is filled with seraphic music. 
Some dwell here for years, and 
others come to it but a few hours 
before their departure; but itis an 
Eden on earth. We may well long 
for the time when we shall recline 
in its shady groves, and be satis- 
fied with the hope until the time 
of fruition comes. 

The setting sun seems larger 
than when aloft in the sky, and a 
splendor of glory tinges all the 
clouds which surround all his go- 
ing down. Pain breaks not the 
sweet calm of the twilight of age; 
for strength made perfect in weak- 
ness bears up in patience under it 
all. Ripe fruits of choice expe- 
rience are gathered as the rare re- 
pasts of life’s evening, and the 
soul prepares itself for rest. 

The Lord’s people shall also en- 
joy light in the hour of death. 
Unbelief laments, the shadows fall, 
the night is coming, existence is 
ending. Ah, no! crieth Faith; 
the night is far spent, the day is 
at hand. Light is come,—the 
light of immortality, the light of 
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a father’s countenance. Gather 
up thy feet in the bed; see the 
waiting band of spirits. Angels 
waft thee away. Farewell beloved 
one; thou art gone, thou wavest 
thy hand. Ah! now it is light. 
The pearly gates are open; the 
golden streets shine in the jasper 
light. We cover our eyes, but 
thou beholdest the unseen. Adieu, 
brother; thou hast hght at even- 
tide, such as we have not. 

““O long expected day begin, 

Dawn on these realms of woe and sin; 

Fain would we tread the appointed road 

And sleep in death and wake with God.” 


Spurgeon. 


What Are Christians For? 


A Christian lady, who was en- 
gaged in work for the poor and 
degraded, was once spoken to by 
one who was well acquainted with 
both the worker and those whom 
she sought to reach, and remon- 
strated with for going among such 
a class of people. .. 

““It does seem wonderful to me 
that you can do such work,” her 
friends said. ‘‘You sit beside 
these people and talk with them in 
a way that I do not think you 
would do if you knew all about 
them,—just what they are and 
from what places they come.” 

Her answer was, ‘‘ Well, I sup- 
pose they are dreadful people; but 
if the Lord Jesus were now on 


earth are they not the very sort of — 


people that He would strive to 
reach? And am I better than my 
Master? 
too good to go among them?” 

A poor, illiterate person, who 
stood listening to this conversa- 
tion, said with great earnestness 
and simplicity,—‘“ Why, I always 
thought that was what Christians 
were for.” 

The objector was silenced, and 


Would He feel Himself — 


Re eo eI 
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what wonder? Is not that what 
Christians are for? 

If not, then what, in the name 
of all that is good, are they for?— 
American Messenger. 

———.@»> +a 
Brave Captain Hussey. 


WHERE HE WAS BORN, AND HIS 
FIRST EXPERIENCE IN SAVING 
DROWNING PEOPLE. 


Capt. Jack Hussry, who has 
his breast covered with medals for 
saving lives, is 57 year old, hale, 
hearty and strong. He was born 
in Castlemartyr, County Cork, 
Ireland, and has been in America 
thirty-four years. He has saved 
thirty-three people from drown- 
ing, and on June 20, 1874, when 
he had rescued his twenty-fifth 
person, Congress presented him 
with a large gold medal recording 
his feats. He is stationed at Castle 
Garden as a gate keeper, only a 
few feet from North River, and not 
far from Pier 1. The last person 
he rescued was a Swede, John 
Bensen, in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. He was seen by a repre- 
sentative of the Mail and Express 
gazing silently into the water as if 
he expected to hear a cry for help 
from some struggling wretch. 

“‘Where did I learn to swim ? 
I was born a swimmer. I’ve got 
a blubber bladder and float like a 
fish. When I was a toddling many 
is the time my mother has whip- 
ped me with nettles, naked, every 

step of the way home from the 
water. We lived in Cork then, 
and I began to go in the bay. 
Every day I’d go in the water and 
swim around, and every day my 
mother, bless her old soul, would 
give me a flogging for it. But soon 
I grew larger and then swam long 
distances. I found I was a strong 
swimmer and could. carry two or 
three small boys on my back eas- 
ily. Divil a bit did I dream then 
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sof ever saving a person from 
drowning. I came to America 
thirty-four years ago, and six 
months afterwards, in Portland, I 
jumped overboard from a steam- 
boat and saved a man from drown- 
ing. I never shall forget how it 
was. ‘A man overboard !’ was the 
ery. I heard the splash and afore 
I had time to think I was in the 
water grabbing for that man. I 
caught a firm hold of him and ’tis 
well I did, for he tried to clutch 
me. I swam along a little ways 
with him and kept him above 
water until a boat was sent to pick 
us up. After that I went West 
and stayed a few years. Then I 
came back to New York and 
worked as longshoreman at Pier 
47, East River. Sleeping along 
the dock at night I would see peo- 
ple walk right off into the river as 
if they were ina dream. Some, it 
may be, intended to, but the major- 
ity either fell in accidentally, 
walked in without thinking, or 
were perhaps thrown overboard. 
Of course I was not going to stand 
still and.see a person drown. No, 
I would drown myself afore I 
would. I just jumped in after 
them and dived down or caught 
them on the first rise. 

“Six years ago I came to Castle 
Garden and have brought a good 
many persons out of the bay and 
North River during that time. But 
I am getting old and rheumatic 
now. ‘The last man, Bensen, that 
I saved, I had to stay a long time 
in the water before I had a rope 
thrown to me. It made me feel 
chilly. Ice floes as large as little 
tugs were floating past and I felt 
the cramps coming on. Still I 
kept picking and floating and 
holding up the man until help 
came. I expect to save a good 
many more, too, atore the cramps 
does me up.”—V. Y. Mail and 
Hapress. 


“The Sea is His.” 


PSALM XCV, V. 
‘‘Mhe sea is His: He made it,” 
With all its depths profound; 
He gave it breadth and measure, 
He gave it shore and bound: 
For when it brake in madness, 
Bars, doors for it He made; 
‘“‘Thus far,’’? He said, ‘‘no farther!’’ 
And its proud waves were stayed. 


“The sea is His: He made it,” 

And knows each coral reef, 
ts every depth and storehouse, 

Its every hidden leaf. 

He weighs it as by measure, 
In the hollow of His hand; 

Its tenants, secrets, treasures, 
Are all at His command. 


“The sea is His: He made it,’’— 
Grand emblem of His love; 
Too deep for all our measures, 
Our knowledge far above! 
Its every drop and pebble, 
Its every thing of life, 
Its every tide and swelling, 
Are with its Maker rife. 
“The sea is His: He made it,’’— 
Trust Him, O mariner! 
Fear not its winds and billows, 
They’re His triumphal car! 
Though by the deep-sea troubled, 
The lofty mountains shake, 
The sea’s Almighty Maker, 
Sure refuge you may make! 
D. B. in Farmer’s Cabinet. 
Senna Senki conn 


Seals in an Iceberg. 


The captain of a Norwegian bark 
not long ago told the following in- 
cident of his last voyage to the re- 
porter of an English paper:— 

“The weather has been very 
foggy, and the vessel was moving 
along with shore canvas, when 
suddenly a mountain of ice loomed 
up and the bark drifted toward it. 
The berg was as clear as crystal, 
with the exception of a great dark 
mass in the center, while from a 
cleft in the side a small column of 
vapor arose. When the vessel ap- 
proached to within a reasonable 
distance of the berg, it was dis- 
covered that the black mass in the 
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- center consisted of live seals. With- 


out exaggeration (says the captain) 
there were between two and three 
hundred seals there. The berg was 
evidently hollow, and ‘the water 
we could see the seals plunge into 
now and then was the ocean. The 
wall of ice that separated us from 
the seals appeared to be but a few 
feet thick, and I think it had 
only been there a short time. Very 
likely 1t formed after the seals 
were there, for it is not probable 
that they would have come up in 
such numbers from below and 
voluntarily made a place like that 
their home. They no doubt gath- 
ered there from different parts of a 
big floe, and have been floating 
around for months, unable to 
change their quarters.’ After sail- 
ing around the berg without find- 
ing an opening, they hove the 
bark to, and lay off the iceberg as 
long as they dared, hoping it would 
split or crack in some manner to 
give them a chance at the seals, 
but nothing happened, and they 
had to sail away.” 


=> 0-2 


How the Whaie Breathes. 


Frank, Buckland, the eminent 
naturalist, gives the following facts 
concerning the breathing appara- 
tus of the whale:—‘‘ The windpipe 
does not communicate with the 
mouth; a hole is, as it were, bored 
right through the back of the 
head. Engineers would do well 
to copy the action of the valve of 
the whale’s blow-hole; a more per- 
fect piece of structure it is impos- 
sible to imagine. Day and night, 
asleep or awake, the whale works 
his breathing apparatus in such a 
manner that not a drop of water 
ever gets down into the lungs. 
Again, the whale must, of neces- 
sity, stay a much longer period of 
time under water than seals; this 
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alone might possibly drown him, and obviated by a peculiar reser- 
inasmuch as the lungs cannot have voir in the venous system, which 
access to fresh air. We find that reservoir is situated at the back of 
this difficulty has been anticipated the lungs.” 


REV. 8. C. DAMON, D. D. 


The Trustees of the AmmRIcAN SEAMEN’S FrIEND Socrery, in 
addition to the Minute prepared at their instance, and given to the 
public in the April Magazine, would at this their first meeting 
(March 25th,) since the intelligence was received from the family, 
record their deep sense of the loss which has come upon the cause 
they represent, in the death, at Honolulu, on the 7th of February, 
1885, of the Rev. 8. C. Damon, D. D., for forty years and more 
their chaplain in that important Hawaiian seaport. 


This Society was comparatively but in the infancy of its beneficent 
operations, when Mr. Damon, about entering on the chosen calling 
of a foreign missionary, was invited to undertake, as successor to the 
Rev. JoHn Dreut, then just deceased, the labors of a chaplain to 
seamen, for which he seemed to possess remarkable qualifications, 


After prayerful deliberation, consenting to this, he was duly com- 
missioned for the purpose, and arriving at Honolulu (with his young 
wife) 19th October, 1842, he entered at once upon a career of useful- 
ness, by voice and pen, which, without cessation or abatement, he 
continued until the day of his death, ever prosecuting his acceptable 
ministry in such wisdom and faithfulness as to make him known 
throughout the world as pre-eminently the SArLors’ FRIEND. 


His carefully studied model ever seemed to be the man Christ Jesus, 
whom he sought to preach and to illustrate as ‘‘ willing to save to the 
uttermost,” and to whom it was his ambition as it was his privilege 
to lead the sons of the sea. 

_His kind and instructive and helpful way in intercourse with them, 
his thoughtfulness of their physical and mental and social circum- 
stances, his happy presentation of the Gospel as providing a sovereign 
panacea for their moral condition, inspiring them with the hope of 
deliverance from sin through the divine forgiveness, and encouraging 
within them a life of prayer and obedience, made him loved by sea- 
men of every nation, so that from his island-home his influence for 
good went forth like the tide that touches everywhere, a recognized, 
continuous, and universal blessing. 

Resolved, That we confidently believe, that when our brother’s life-long useful- 
ness was terminated, he heard a voice saying unto him,—‘‘ Well done, good and 
fathful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Resolved, That we transmit to his stricken family the assurance of our sympathy 
with them under their irreparable bereavement; and commending them to ‘the 
God of Consolation,” we trust that they may find their great comfort in the remem - 
brance of that honored and consecrated life, that death released but to begin the 
heavenly service, for which Christian faithfulness prepares, which Christian useful- 


ness enriches. 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Germany. 
HAMBURG, 


A lady correspondent writes to us:— 

“‘Those whose business requires them 
to sojourn in distant lands, are literally 
‘strangers and pilgrims,’ and they realize 
to an extent not possible to those who 
stay at home, the exceeding preciousness 
and helpfulness of Christian communion 
with fellow-countrymen. When the songs 


of Zion once more fall upon the ear in 
our mother-tongue. who shall adequately 
describe the thrill of exquisite joy which 
they excite? What a host of sacred mem- 
ories they conjure up afresh! Such 
were the feelings of the writer, when first 
privileged to attend the usual Sunday 
evening service at the Sailors’ Institute in 
Hamburg. The interest then awakened, 
has only been enhanced by a closer ac- 
quaintance with the work carried on with- 
in its walls, a work solid, but unpreten- 
tious, the results of which will only be 
fully known hereafter. 

“*The Institute is the center ofa variety 
of Christian agencies, and has become a 
second home, a loved spot, a covert from 
the storm and stress of life to many a sin- 
weary, Christ-seeking mariner. Amid 
manifold difficulties and discourage- 
ments, there is constant cause for gra- 
titude, since the Master is graciously 
owning the labors of His servants here. 
The aggregate attendance at the various 
meetings within the past year has been 
5,500, but the most healthy and gratify- 
ing signa of all is, the increased attend- 
ance at the prayer-meetings, and the fer- 
vent, hallowed tone pervading them. 
Every Monday evening a social entertain- 
ment is given, but seldom has it been so 
satisfactory in point of attendance, spirit 
and results, as that recently held, at 
which a service of song was performed by 
a voluntary choir. This service, which 
was an experiment, was so appreciated 
and enjoyed by those present, that the 
friends feel encouraged to repeat it, being 
determined by all and every means to 
preach Christ crucified. 

“Brethren pray for us, that we may 
be filled with Divine love, power and tact! 
There are upwards of three millions of men 
of the sea, among whom are not a few 


loyal disciples of Christ, and who first 
found the Captain of their salvation with- 
in the walls of the Hamburg Sailors’ In- 
stitute.” 

——_—< +<___ 


Japan. 
KOBE. 


Mr. L. G. Lunpevist has served at this 
port, as sailor-missionary, since the year 
1883. Himself a seaman converted to 
Christ, the record of his conversion, of 
the steps by which he was led to enter on 
this work, of his experience in bear- 
ing it forward, and his spirit evident 
through all, is such,—that we print with 
little curtailment, a communication which 
he has recently addressed to us :— 

“‘In the month of November, 1879, I 
arrived at Shanghai, China, in an Ameri- 


can ship, on board of which I had served 
as ‘able bodied’ seaman. At that time 
I was as vile and ungodly as it was pos- 
sible for man to be. After serving the 
larger part of the winter in the U.S. Con- 
sular Jail at Shanghai, I shipped in the 
U.S. Navy, and went on board the U.S. 
S. Monocacy. In May, when the U.S. 
S. Ashuelot went into commission I went 
aboard of her. During the summer we. 
eruised .about on the coast of China and 
Japan, I was still living as sinful a life as 
ever, in fact I was getting worse and 
worse. In November, 1880, the Ashuelot 
was sent to Tien-tsin, North China, to 
winter there. 

“During the winter my conscience be- 
gan to trouble me a great deal. I was 
sometimes under deep conviction. At the 
funeral of the U.S. Consul on the 15th 
February, 1881, I was one of the pall- 
bearers, and the Spirit of God began 
again to strive with me. I was under 
deeper conviction than I had been before: 
that same night I was invited to a prayer 
meeting at the house of one of the Amer- 
ican M. E. Missionaries, and I went 
there. When I was converted is hard to 
tell; but I date my pilgrimage from that 
spring in Tien-tsin, and I know that ‘I 
have obtained mercy.’ Several of my 
shipmates also professed to be converted, 
there, during the winter. We left Tien- 
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tsin in March and called in at Chefoo, 
Shanghai and Nagasaki. At all those 
places we found Christian friends, church- 
es, etc., and some sort of institutions, 
Temperance Hall, Seamen’s Reading- 
rooms or the like, where we could go to 
when we came on shore. 

‘‘We arrived here, in Kobe, about the 
middle of May. At that time there was 
a reading-room for seamen here. A Jap- 
anese boy was in charge of it; but it was 
closed shortly after our arrival. We re- 
mained here about five and a half months, 
during which time J and many of my 
shipmates felt the need of a Temperance 
Hall or some similar institution. I learn- 
ed about the services in the Municipal 
Hall on Sunday, the Union Protestant 
Church being under repairs, and used to 
go there; also about the prayer-meetings 
at the house of the Secretary and 'Treas- 
urer of the A. B. C. F. M., and used to 
go there on Wednesday nights. 

**We left Kobe in the latter part of 
October and went back to Tien-tsin via 
Nagasaki and Chefoo. We came to Kobe 
again in April, 1882. There were then 
several American men of war in port, 
with one British, and more were expect- 
ed, but no institution for seamen was as 
yet started again. I went as usual,to the 
Church services and to the prayer-meet- 
ings. Wednesday night, May 3rd, Rev. 
R. H. Davis and I had a long talk before 
the meeting began. He asked me how 
much longer I had to serve in the U.S. 
Navy, and what I intended to do when I 
left it. I told him that I had about ten 
months to serve, and that I intended to 
go to America when my time was out, 
and try to get something to do on shore. 

‘‘He then told me they were trying to 
start a Temperance House here for sea- 
men, and asked me how I would like to 
come on shore and take charge of it. I 
said that I would not like it, at all, as T 
did not like to remain out here; but 
wished to go either to America or Europe 
as soon as I could. During the meeting 
Mr. Davis told us about the ‘rum dens’ 
here, how sailors were treated in them, 
that there were many of them already; 
but no Temperance House or reading- 
room where Christian and temperance 
seamen could go to when they came on 
shore. He further stated that such a 
House had been started here twice, but 
failed. ; 

“© A building was under construction 
near the landing, and the man who had 
started to build it was to have opened it as 
a ‘gin mill,’ but had just died. So it was 
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to be let, and many people were trying 
to get it to start a new rum-shop. Mr. 
Davis said, ‘we can get it for a 'l'emper- 
ance House, and I think we can raise the 
money for the rent and furniture,—but 
we won’t start it unless we can get a good 
man to look after it,—let us therefore ask 
God to give us a man.’ He then began to 
lead in prayer. The Spirit of God seemed 
to say to me ‘Thou art the man,’—so afew 


days afterwards I told Mr. Davis that I 


would come on shore and help them, if I 
could get paid off from the ship. 

**Mr. Davis and Mr. Foss (an English 
missionary) went on board of the U.S. S. 
S. Richmond and saw the Admiral. He 
promised to let me be discharged as soon ° 
as I was wanted on shore. Nearly $200 
was subscribed among the foreign resi- 
dents here, and five of the subscribers 
were appointed as a Committee. Some 
money was given by the Good Templars 
on board the Richmond (naval seamen,) 
and two entertainments were held at the 
Theatre by the men and oflicers of some 
of the British men of war, the proceeds 
of which were given to the Temperance 
Hall funds. 

“The Committee thought that they 
would not be able to give me any salary; 
but as I was interested in the starting of 
the Hall, I told them that I would run it 
on my own money for six months, and at 
the end of that time the Committee would 
try to get help from England and Amer- 
ica, if it was needed. At the end of six 
months it was seen that help was needed, 
so Rev. Mr. Davis wrote to your Society, 
which kindly granted me help that I have 
received quarterly, for which I am much 
obliged. Rev. H. J. Foss wrote to some 
Society in England, but got answer 
that we could get no help that year as 
accounts were made up for the year al- 
ready. Mr. Foss has written again, but 
I do not know if he has yet received any 
answer. 

“Tn the agreement which I made with 
the committee it was stipulated that they 
should pay the rent and furnish the Hall, 
and I should pay all running expenses 
and that the income was mine. 

‘“When I wrote to you alittle over a 
year ago, expressing my doubts as to my 


‘ability to stay here any longer, I was over 


$50 in debt here and did not see how I 
could pay it. At Christmas last year 
(1883) the committee made me the present 
of $50, and the missionaries here and in 
the neighboring cities made up a sub- 
scription of nearly $60 which was pre- 
sented to me. Those presents which I 
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received so unexpectedly made me re- 
main here, although I had made my 
mind up to go away in the first ship 
where there was a vacancy. 

‘During the first eleven months of this 
year I have been suffering from ill health 
and spent a great deal of money on med- 
icine, so that my funds were pretty low 
by Christmas, 1884. The committee have 
again made me a present of $50, and I 
have received some beneficiary help from 
the missionaries. I have also been told 
that they are making up a subscription 
for me the same as last year. 

“Over five hundred and twenty beds 
have been engaged during the year, either 
by boarders or lodgers only. Hew men 
of war have been in port, and those that 
have been have only remained a few 
days, with one exception. The American 
Consul, British Consul and some of the 
other Consuls send their distressed sea- 
men here to board,—before the opening 
of the Hall they were sent to one of the 
saloons to board. I visit the merchant 
ships and steamers and invite the seamen 
to the chureh and prayer meetings, I also 
distribute tracts among the men. When 
ships are going out to sea I give them a 
bundle of papers and magazines, mostly 
religious. 

“*Sometimes on Sunday afternoons T 
take one or more missionaries out to some 
ship and hold meetings, I also visit the 
hospital when any one is there. All the 
peer that I get here are given to the 
Hall, by residents. The missionaries give 
me religious papers when they have read 
them, I also have a library and lend 
books to seamen while the ship remains 
in harbor. On some of the coasting ves- 
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sels I allow books be taken away for the 
trip, and brought back. {[ keep a pledge- 
book here, so when any one wishes to 
sign the temperance pledge they can 
do so, and when men of war are in port 
the men hold their Temperance meetings 
here. I have many correspondents, either 
old shipmates, or men that have been 
here in Kobe, from time to time.” 


After mentioning family reasons, of 
weight, which call for his leaving Kobe, 
Mr. Lunpevist being the oldest son of a 
dependent mother in Norway, over sixty 
years of age, he adds,—and we have cited 
fully from his letter that our readers may 
know how earnest of purpose a Christian 
sailor often is;— 

‘The only thing that keeps me, and 
has kept me here so long is that I am 


afraid, if I go away, this Hall will be | 


closed up, or worse still that it may fall 
into the hands of some unchristian man 
and be a Temperance Hall under false 
pretenses. Then the struggle of starting 


the Hall and of keeping it at work these | 


two years and seven months would all be 
in vain. I should be glad if you could 
advise.me what to do. I shall be here 


three or four months at least, and shall | 
be much obliged to you if you will kindly | 
send me the assistance you have sent me | 


hitherto. What I want, and what I am 


praying for is, that I may be able to stay, | 


get well, and be endued with power and 
wisdom from on high to labor for the 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen 
that visit Kobe, both in merchant-vessels 
and men of war.” 


At Ports in the United States. 


New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. C. A. Borea’s missionary report 
from the Sartors’ Home, for the quarter 
ending March 31st, is as follows:— 

“‘T am thankful to know and feel that 
my effort in winning souls for Christ has 
not been fruitless to the glory of God. 
My labor during the winter months at 
Charleston, 8. C., in connection with the 
Port Society there, Rev. Mr. CuicuEstur, 
pastor, has been very profitable to me,. 
and, I trust, to many of the sons of the 
sea, aS well as to others. The Lord did 


bless our work very much. Comparing 
Charleston to New York I must say that 
a great deal is done there for both the 


spiritual and temporal welfare of seamen. 
We held six religious meetings weekly, 
four in English and two in the Secandina- 
vian language. At these mectings, as 
well as in the many other private meet- 
ings which we held, both in attendance 
and in interest, we had the evidence that 
the Master was present. Several profess- 
ed to have found the Lord, and many tes- 


tified of the good they had received in at- 


tending these means of grace. 


“fhe good minister lately appointed 


to work for seamen in the port of Char- 
leston, Rey. Mr. CuichEstrr, is a man of 


God, has the work at heart, and spares 
no effort to advance the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, in connection with the advance- 
ment of the seamen’s cause. He is one 
of the best of preachers, always present 
at the meetings, takes the sailors by the 
hand and gives them the best of advice. 
I desire also to name his excellent wife, 
who is making herself useful in winning 
| souls to Jesus. Time and again when I 
visited the Seamen’s Hospital I saw little 
' flowers placed on the tables by the sick, 
_ with little tracts, brought there by her. 
_ Both these excellent people deserve to be 
/ encouraged in their earnest and self-de- 
nying work. 
| ** As for Charleston I am thankful that 
so much is done for the sailors’ cause, 
under the direction of their noble Port 
| Society. Wherever I went I was received 
_ with respect and with kindness. I desire 
| to express my sincere thanks to the good 
people of that city for the kind reception 
received from the ministers of the Gos- 
| pel, from the Port Society itself, and 
| from other institutions. Especially grate- 
{ ful am I to Rev. Mr. Chichester, pastor 
of the Mariners’ Church, under whose di- 
4) rections I labored. 
““Our meetings at the Home in New 
} York have been well attended, of late. 
| Several have told me that since they came 
to our house they have experienced a 
i) change of heart.” 
~ Mr. Borella has handed to us several 
}) letters recently coming to his hands, from 
) which we quote. The first is dated at an 
| inland town in this State, and is from a 
young woman to whom he had been of 
i) service in his ministration among seamen’s 
| families in this city. Its author writes:— 
)  <‘‘I learned to love God very dearly 
{through your conversations, prayers and 
teachings. Your letter seemed like a 
j precious gift. * * * I don’t think I 
i} have ever left you out of my prayers since 
| \I first knew you. his is my prayer,— 
@that God will let His Holy Spirit dwell 
(with you every moment of your earthly 
H life, so as to encourage, cheer and com- 


fort you. I ask God also to send His Holy 
USpirit to enable you to work with even 
fimore zeal. I hope He will give you many 
#souls for your hire. I ask you to pray 
#most earnestly for my spiritual welfare, 
i} Will you please call on my parents, sister 
Vand brother? Perhaps inviting them to 
}church might be a seed sown in due time, 
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Some one of them may be brought to the 
Throne of Grace, some day. Pray for 
them, also, my dear Christian friend.” 


The wife of a Nova Scotia sea captain 
converted at the Sailors’ Home, letters 
from which captain have more than once 
been given to our readers, writes to a 
Christian friend often at the Sailors’ 
Home, in her husband’s absence at sea :— 

“T feel that I owe a debt of gratitude 
to you and to your dear friends that I 
can never repay, for the interest you have 


taken in him and in his spiritual welfare. 


I can see a Father’s hand leading him in 
the way He has done, bringing him to 
the right place and among the right peo- 
ple. There is such a vast difference in 
our home now, from what existed before 
his conversion. No one can tell as well 
as one who has experienced it. After 
every sea-voyage I see that he is growing 
in grace. I often feel ashamed when I 
see how much farther advanced in the di- 
vine life he is than lam. I feel that he 
is a pattern in many ways.” 


BROOKLYN, U. S. NAVY YARD. 
Dating April ist, Chaplain E. N, 
CRANE writes :— 
“‘In presenting the second annual re- 
port of my work at the Navy Yard I find 
much for which to feel thankful and en- 


couraged. 
Religious Services. 

‘¢ Although subject to frequent changes 
from the continual coming and going of 
the men among whom I labor, yet our 
services at Cob Dock Chapel, held regu- 
larly on Sunday afternoons and Wednes- 
day evenings without interruption, have 
for the most part been well attended, 
often very full and interesting, with 
many instances of deep spiritual feeling © 
and, I trust, of converting grace. I have 
had frequent and efficient assistance of 
Y. M. C. A. brethren and other Brook- 
lyn friends, especially of Mr. THomas W. 
Woops, who has been with me, except at 
occasional intervals, from the beginning. 

Retrospective. 

‘During the first eight or nine months 
of the year we had quite a number of 
vessels at the Yard, including those of 
the Greely Relief Arctic Expedition and 
the North Atlantic Squadron and others. 
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All were visited and their crews supplied 
with reading-matter and invited to Chapel, 
and naval Chaplains, if any were aboard, 
to take part in our services, which they 
did in several instances very acceptably. 
For the past three months the Receiving 
Ship Vermont has been the only vessel 
here, except one or two which came up 
to the Yard only for a day or two; but 
the five or six hundred men aboard of her 
have afforded ine a good congregation. 


Song Services—At Barracks. 


‘‘Sunday morning service and Thurs- 
day evening services of song have been 
regularly held among the two or three 
hundred men at the Marine Barracks with 
not a large but with an encouraging at- 
tendance. Sentry and other duties oc- 
cupy the time of the marines far more 
than of seamen, rendering it much more 
difficult for them to attend. Every Sun- 
day morning I visit them in their quarters 
and distribute papers and tracts and in- 
vite them to service. 


Temperance Matters. 


“‘The first Wednesday evening of each 
month is specially devoted to the U.S. 
Naval Temperance Union (although op- 
portunity to sign the pledge is given at 
the close of all our religious meetings) 
and the interest in them has been well 
sustained and the attendance much larger 
than at any of our other meetings. A 
variety of good speakers from the Brook- 
lyn clergy, and legal and medical profes- 
sions, the Good Templar Order and Y. M. 
C. A. fraternity and others have offered 
special attractions, drawing very full 
audiences. 

“The roll of the Union, including fifty- 
seven signatures of U. S. Naval seamen 
and apprentice boys sent on from vessels 
on the Huropean station by Miss Agnes 
Weston, from Devonport, England, has 
risen to 825. Miss Weston sends me gra- 
tuitously packages of Blue Backs,—her 
excellent monthly letters to seamen,—also 
ten copies of the Naval Brigade News, a 
lively and attractive monthly paper, edited 
by her earnest co-laborer Miss Wintz, for 
which I have subscribed. 


Reading Matter Distributed. 


“‘During the year the distribution of 
reading matter has amounted to over 50,- 
000 pages of tracts, religious and tem- 
perance, 7,850 papers and magazines, 
294 Bibles or Testament and Psalms in 
ten different languages, and 74 Prayer 
Books. 
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Entertainments. 


<*Two musical and literary entertain- 
ments have been held aboard the Receiv- 
ing Ship during the winter, which the 
seamen appreciated very highly, and they 
improvised a minstrel entertainment — 
among themselves which also passed off © 
with great éclat. ; 


Inbrary. 

<“‘The Library and Reading Room on 
Cob Dock, with about 2,000 volumes on— 
the shelves and 40 periodicals on the 
tables, largely attracts the seamen when 
off duty, and in the evening is full to | 
overflowing with earnest readers. ; 

“Thus the provision for intellectual, | 
moral and spiritual improvement is ample | 
and constant, and with God’s blessing we 
may hope will promote their temporal 
and eternal welfare. 


| 
Coffee House. 


‘“*The Sailor’s Coffee House, on York 
Street, just outside the Navy Yard gate, | 
under the efficient superintendence of Mr. 
Witiram WEBSTER, is still the one refuge jj 
without for the sailor in distress and | 
peril. The property has been recently 
purchased by the Board of Directors, thus }j 
insuring its permanency and will pro- 
bably be improved and rendered more } 
attractive this spring.” | 

The Naval Brigade News, for April, | 
*85, above referred to, prints this para- |] 
graph :— 

** Another cheery letter from one of our jj 
American friends, dated from U. S. Flag- 
ship Tennessee, isnexton the file. Hesend: 
many thanks for the splendid song-sheets, 


Temptations to drink abound inthe Amer. 
ican Navy as well as in our own. A goo 
Temperance work, under the chaplain, 
going on in the Tennessee, and there is ai 
good band of ‘cold water drinkers.’ The }] 
Rev. Mr. Cranz, Navy Yard, Brooklyn, |} 
is working in an organized way in the} 
American Navy. He reports a good 
Temperance Entertainment on board U.|f 
S. 8. Vermont, and very many are join | 
ing his ranks. If his eye should fall on 

| 

| 


- 


this, we would invite him to write to the# 
chaplain of the Tennessee, and enlist his #| 
codperation in the U. 8S. Navy Temper-}}} 
ance Society.” Wy 


STAPLETON, §. i. 


Chaplain F. M. Krp’s last report is] 
dated 31st March. He says:— 
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“During the quarter I have suffered 
from protracted and obstinate malaria, 
interfering with my accustomed regu- 
‘lar visits to the hospital. For about ten 
days I had suffered from this disease. On 
the last of January I thought that it was 
eradicated and resumed my regular hos- 
pital duties. On February 5th God took 
from me, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
the wife of my youth, to whom I had been 
united in marriage for more than fifty- 
four years. The sudden shock and the 
sorrow it brought with it, appeared to 


bring back my disease in a more aggra- 
vated, distressing and abiding form. 
Mental depression, suffering of body, and 
the deprivation of usual energy were its 
characteristics. Lately, however, I have 
been able to commence the performance 
of my regular duties.” 

He continues:—‘‘The Sabbath after- 
moon exercises have been regularly and 
without intermission attended to, except 
on the 8th of February. The attendance 
‘of the sailors has not been as large or ep- 
couraging as I have desired, though I 
have employed every means in my power 
to induce the attendance of the patients. 
Every week, as I visit the wards, I urge 
the attendance and sometimes secure the 
promise of the patients to be with us. 
To those who do attend I preach Christ, 
and Christ only. The result will not be 
known till the secrets of time shall be dis- 
closed. 

‘“When, however, I visit the wards and 
see how the majority of the patients are 
crippled by rheumatism, broken limbs, 
or painful sores or fevers, I feel as if I 
ought not to be discouraged but to con- 
tinue my public ministrations of the 
Word and leave the event with God. I 
am convinced, however, that the most 
promising means of usefulness to the pa- 
tients are personal visits to them, and 
earnest and affectionate entreaties to them 
to be reconciled to God. 

“IT beg leave to add a few extracts 
from my note book. 

“In the consumptive ward (January 
tth) one who is near his end expressed a 
hope in Christ,—a Norwegian was read- 
ing his Testament. He was evidently 
anxious to go to Christ but was endeavor- 
ing to render himself worthy of the 
Savior’s mercy. I said to him,—‘ When 
you came to the hospital you was very 
sick; you did not try to make yourself 
better, you knew you could not, but you 
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threw yourself on the physician’s care.’ 
‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘that 
is what Christ bids you do. Throw your- 
self on him.’ 

“January 19th.—One of the consump- 
tives referred to told me that he believes 
his sins are pardoned through the grace 
of Christ; that he is willing to live or die, 
resting on the promises of Christ.—/eb- 
ruary Ist.—After preaching, visited a 
man who says his health is improving. 
He professes to hope in Christ. Conversed 
and prayed with him.—Webruary rd.— 
In the wards of those suffering from sen- 
sual indulgences, I declared Christ as the 
only Savior from sins. One said that if 
they had only trusted in Christ many of 
them would not have been in this place. 

‘One sailor said that it seemed mean 
to look to Christ when the life has been 
spent in sinning against Him. I remind- 
ed him that Christ came to call sinners to 
repentance, without regard to age or cir- 
cumstances, the dying thief, Mary Mag- 
dalene, and others.— February 17th.—-The 
Norwegian referred to, 19th January, died. 
He had previously told me that prior to 
his sickness he was without Christ, but 
that he had passed through the great 
change fitting him for Heaven.” 


rt fine ——___—_- 


South Carolina. 
CHARLESTON, 


Mr. C. A. Borris, long our sailor- 
missionary at the Home in this city, was 
the recipient of the following letter on 
his recent return to labor in New York:— 


‘“* Toe CHARLESTON Port Socimty, 
CHARLESTON, S. C., Feb. 20th, ’85. 
Mr. Christian A. Borella, Missionary of 

American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
Dear Sir and Brother:— 

«The undersigned officers of The Char- 
leston Port Society for promoting the 
Gospel among Seamen desire herewith to 
express to you, on behalf of the Society 
we represent, the sincere feeling of regret 
which we feel at your departure from our 
city, to resume your labors in the city of 
New York. 


““You came among us, less than three 
months ago, almost a total stranger, 
known personally only to our chaplain, 
at whose request the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
Frienp Society consented to permit you 
to transfer your field of labor from the 
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City of New York to the City of Charles- 
ton, for the purpose of help for the win- 
ter months, 

‘During your short sojourn among us 
you have gained our entire confidence 
and esteem by your earnest efforts to carry 
the Gospel to the seamen in port and to 
aid our chaplain and resident missionary 
in their arduous and _ self-sacrificing 
labors. 

‘Your exertions have tended much to 
increase the regular attendance of sailors 
and others at the Sabbath services in the 
Bethel, and the weekly services in the 
chapel at the Sailor’s Home. Your pres- 
ence in the Home has proved a constant 
restraint and example to the inmates. 
Your assistance in the services held in the 
Scandinavian language has been greatly 
appreciated by those of your own nation- 
ality who attend those services. Your 
labors in the Marine Total Abstinence 
Society have induced many sailors and 
others to abandon the use of intoxicating 
liquors and sign the pledge of total ab- 
stinence; your visits to the homes of the 
poor, the sick in hospital, to the alms- 
house, jail and Old Folks Home, have 
carried comfort and peace to many who 
are sick and in want; your earnest exhor- 
tations and personal appeals have been 
instrumental in bringing the careless and 
impenitent to a sense of their danger and 
their duty; your quiet, unostentatious 
manner has given you an entrance to our 
our hearts and homes. 

**Your long experience as a missionary 
to the sailors in the port of New York 
has been of great service to those engaged 
in that work in the city, while your cheer- 
ful willingness at all times to be of ser- 
vice to our chaplain in carrying out the 
plans of our society, have all combined 
to make your visit of great value to us, 
and you can rest assured that the in- 
fluences of your presence and labor 
among us will be felt by us all, long after 
you shall have taken your departure. 

“Our regret is that you are compelled 
by unavoidable circumstances to leave us 
so soon, as it was our desire to have had 
you remain with us until after our anni- 
versary meeting in the latter part of the 
month of March, but knowing that you 
are conscientiously carrying out what 
you believe to be your first duty, we 
we must acquiesce in your decision. In 
doing so, however, we desire to take this 
method of extending to you an earnest 
invitation to return to Charleston, should 
your life be spared, next winter and every 
succeeding winter so long as you are en- 
gaged in this noble undertaking, and as- 
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sist us here in the work to which you 
have devoted your life. 

“Tn leaving us, to return to your field of 
labor in New York, you can rest assured 
that you carry with you our kindest 
wishes, not only for your temporal wel- 
fare upon this earth, but for your eternal 
happiness in the world to come, and 
should we never meet on earth again, let 
us hope that we shall meet in that blessed. 
place where all the redeemed of the Lord 
shall dwell forever in the presence of the 
Triune God, The Father, The Son and 
The Holy Ghost! 

«‘ Wishing you a safe and pleasant voy- 
age home, and much success in your 
work among seamen, we remain, 

Your sincere friends, 
WitiramM RoAcH, 
President Charleston Port Society,. 
R. N. Gourpry, 
Treasurer, 
C, K. CHICHESTER, 
Chaplain. 

Most cordially endorsed. He is a 
““brother beloved in the Lord.” 

W. T. THompson, 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church.” 


Taking the matter of presenting testi- 
mony to his faithful labor for sailors in 
Charleston, quite out of the hands of this. 
earnest and proven missionary’s hands, 
we Close it in the following notice from 
the Dispatch of that city, dated January 
18th. 


“‘ Mor two months past Rev. Christian 
A. Borella (it ought to be A Christian 
Borella) has been carrying on missionary 
work among the seamen in our port espe- 
cially, but among all classes who need 
his advice and ministrations. Perhaps. 
no man ever did moze good in Charleston 
in a quiet way in so short a time. In his. 
work he has no noise of trumpets or 
flashing of lights. He goes on the princi- 
ple that ‘the shallows murmur but the 
deeps are dumb.’ He never leaves a poor 
outcast who is suffering for necessaries. 
without a gift of money; and he literally 
carries a Bible in one hand and a loaf of 
bread in the other. Like his Master, 
whose Gospel he preaches, he affiliates 
with publicans and sinners, and like his 
Master, he tries to leave them better than 
when he found them. When the books: 
are open at the last assize and judgment, 
this good man will doubtless find a large 
balance to his credit. Mr. Borella hails. 
from New York City, where he is known 
and loved by thousands.” 


— 
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Ohio. 
CLEVELAND. 


The Sixth Annual Report of the Float- 
ing Bethel, dated January 1st, 1885, 
reaches us from chaplain J. D. Jones. 
It shows the continuance of great activi- 
ty in work for seamen and their families, 
and attests, as well, God’s signal blessing 
upon efforts made during the last year to 
befriend and Christianize them. The 
summary of finances for the twelvemonth 
is:— 

**Cash collected by Rey. J. D. Jones 
it dhetey a aoa woano.c'gnge $2,827 56 


Cash on hand January 1, 1884, 142 54 
; $2,970 10 
Total expenditures for 1884, 8,264 54 
Total indebtedness,.......... 294 44. 


Note.—The great destitution and suf- 
fering relieved during the year caused the 
debt.” 

—_—__—> <> ____— 
Obituary. 


ELI N. SAWTELL, D. D. 


Dr. SAwWTELL was born at Milford, N. H., 
Sept. 8th, 1799, and died at the residence 
of his daughter, Mrs. Julia C. Boyd, near 
the Sailor’s Snug Harbor, Staten Island, 
April 6th, 1885. 

He removed to Hollis, N. H., at the age 
of ten years, and worked on his father’s 
farm; but finding it too hard for his 
feeble constitution, he was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, to learn that trade. 

In the fall of 1817, Rev. Eli Smith, Jr., 
then of Frankfort, Ky., visited Hollis to 
engage a company of young men, inclined 
to study for the ministry, to go to Ten- 
nessee to be educated for that purpose. 
Sawtell, then eighteen, and two others, 
engaged to go, but these two failed. He 
started on foot for Tennessee, a distance 
of 1,500 miles, the first of May, 1818, 
with all his earthly possessions (includ- 
ing a Bible, hymn-book and primer) tied 
up in a cotton handkerchief. 

He graduated at the College in Green- 
ville, Tenn., in 1823, and settled as the 
pastor of a Presbyterian Church in Louis- 
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ville, Ky., in 1829. In 1836 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain, by the Ammrican Swa- 
MEN’S FRIEND Sociury, at Havre, France, 
where through his efforts a seamen’s 
chapel was built and a church organized 
to which he ministered till 1848, when he 
was appointed agent of the American 
and Foreign Evangelical Society, in the 
service of which he was employed for 
several years. He traveled very exten- 
sively in Europe and America, having 
crossed the Atlantic on his various mis- 
sions, eight times. At the close of that 
agency he founded a flourishing Female 
Academy at Cleveland, Ohio, of which he 
was principal till 1854, when he was re- 
appointed to take charge of the seamen’s 
chapel at Havre, in which service he con- 
tinued for nine years. In 1863 he again 
returned to the United States, and for a 
year or more served in the Union Army 
in the care of sick and wounded soldiers. 
In March, 1865, he accepted his last pas- 
torate over the Congregational Church at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., where he con- 
tinued four years. He is still venerated 
and beloved by his former parishioners 
there, as he was by all who ever have had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Owing to impaired health he resigned 
his pastorate and removed to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and after some years to New- 
market, N. J. Three or four years ago 
he sold his house in New Jersey and re- 
turned to Brooklyn where he resided till 
last year, when he removed to Staten 
Island. It is a singular coincidence that 
his last abode on earth should be so near 
five or six hundred old sailors to many of 
whom he had doubtless previously preach- 
ed the gospel. When we landed at the 
Harbor on our way to the funeral, inquir- 
ing of one of the old tars for the house, 
he kindly walked with us a little distance 
and pointed out the way. 

Dr. Sawtell was preéminently a godly 
man, of winsome address, characterized 
by strong faith, and often of most effective 
eloquence. In some of his addresses in 
behalf of the benevolent work of the 
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church he was well nigh irresistible. 
Thousands of dollars have been turned 
toward building up Christ’s Kingdom in 
this and other countries, through his per- 
suasive endeavors, and his appeals to this 
end reached both the rich and poor. He 
used to tell with great satisfaction of a 
school-teacher in Michigan, who, because 
she had nothing else to offer, gave him at 
the close of a sermon what well-nigh 
constituted her livelihood. ‘‘Well, said the 
Doctor, ‘‘I have had almost everything 
given me to help on my work,. but not 
until to-day did I ever have the tender of 
a cow.” What a power for good has his 
life been among both seamen and lands- 
men! What multitudes will rise up to 
eall him ‘‘ blessed!” Such is the memory 
of the just. a als 
——__—= + ______ 


For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


New York Marine Temper- 
ance Society. 

The New York Marine Temperance So- 
ciety celebrated its 52nd Anniversary, at 
the Mariners’ Church of the New York 
Port Society, March 3d, 1885, the Pres- 
ident, Capt. M. R. Frispin, presiding. He 
opened the meeting by reviewing the pro- 
gress of the Society since its organization. 
Capt. F. with Capt. Cuas. F. Swatn, the 
ist Vice-President, are the only two mem- 
bers now living, so far as known, who 
were present at its formation February 
21st, 1833. 

The President called to mind the first 
President of the Society, Capt. THomas 
WARDELL, who served for one year. Also 
Capt. Epwarp RicHarpson, who served 
faithfully as President for thirty-seven 
years. His own service now covers a pe- 
riod of fourteen years. He also brought 
to notice the Society’s chaplains, Rev. 
Henry CuHasn, minister of the then 
Roosevelt St. Bethel for seamen, who held 
the chaplaincy until his death; also Rev. 
C.J. Jonus, chaplain for many years, and 
then the present incumbent, Rev. E. D. 
Murphy, who has held his office for over 
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twenty years. Capt. Frispre also spoke 
of other friends of the cause, of their hard 
working secretaries—Capt. Grsson, Capt. 
SamueL Exuuiorr, with others, and of the 
present Secretary, not behind the very 
chiefest of them in personal labor. 

He then reported the number of pledges 
obtained during the month of February, 
1885, as 286; the total for the year end- 
ing March Ist, 1885, 1,377. The total 
enrolled membership of the Society on 
this 52d Anniversary, was, he stated, 
70,186. And the Auxiliary Society at 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, Stapleton, S. L, 
reports 259. The United States Naval 
Temperance Union at the Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., auxiliary, reports 760 
enrolled members since Dec. 5th, 1883, 
when the first pledge was taken there, 
making 71,205 members of the sons of 
the sea and their friends pledged to tem- 
perance and to efforts to promote its 
cause. 

The meetings of the Society, he said, 
are strictly Gospel Temperance meetings. 
The religious element has always been 
made prominent, and at every meeting 
for several years past, some have expressed 
the desire to become Christians, asking 
for prayer in their behalf, that they might 
not only be temperance men, but might 
know God’s pardoning love, and the joys 
of the salvation of the Gospel of his Son. 
It is safe to say, that during these years 
thousands have been numbered with the 
redeemed of the Lord, and tens of thou- 
sands of seamen, and their families, have 
been benefited by the influences of the 
Society, these men now having comfort- — 
able and happy homes, and living in tem- 
perance and godliness. Numbers, too, — 
have been anchored in their haven of eter- 


nal rest. Amicus. 


(<2 6+S—___ 


More of the “Notable Case” 
—Rauscher’s Conviction. 


From the V. Y. Tribune of April 15th, 
we continue the record of the case of — 
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cruelty to sailors, whose facts were rec- 
orded in our last issue :— 


“‘ William Rauscher, the second mate 
of the American ship I. 7. Ohapman, 
who was charged with assaulting and 
cruelly punishing a sailor named Jansen, 
was convicted yesterday before Judge 
Benedict, in the United States Cireuit 
Court. He was arrested in Liverpool at 
the end of the voyage on which Jansen 
was ill-treated. As the sailor died with- 
in a few hours after being punished by 
being suspended in the rigging, Rauscher 
was first accused of murder, but there 
was not found to be sufficient evidence of 
the cause of death to warrant indictment 
for that offense. Rauscher testified yes- 
terday that he did not know that Jansen 
was sick when he ordered his punish- 
ment. He denied that he was actuated 
by feelings of malice, though the mem- 
bers of the crew had testified to repeated 
assaults. He is liable to imprisonment 
for five years and a fine of $1,000.” 


—_—~ -<__ 
“The Morning Star.” 

A friend sends to us a copy of the 
Bath (Me.) Independent, in which we find 
a letter mailed at the Straits of Magellan, 
dated 17th Jan’y, 1885, giving account of 
the first seventy-three days of the Chil- 
dren’s Missionary Ship since leaving Bos- 
ton. The writer says :— 

“‘The first night out we had a very 
rough time. In fact it got so bad that 
we had the long boat ready for launching. 
We shipped a sea over the starboard side 
which stove in the between decks door 
and bulkhead, filling the between decks 
engine room, cabin, etc. The sea was so 
rough that we had to pour overboard 
some oil to break the force of the waves. 
The between decks were loaded so with 
coal, etc., that we had to throw overboard 
fifteen tons of coal to lighten ship. I shall 
not be sorry when we reach Honolulu and 
I think in this all the other hands agree. 

“‘The Star is a very easy going vessel. 
The boys have watch and watch with Sat- 
urday afternoons off in which to do their 
washing, etc. ‘‘So,” as the captain says, 
“«they will have no excuse for working on 
Sunday.” We have prayers every even- 
ing at 7.30 o’clock and regular church 
service at 9 o’clock on Sunday to which 
all are invited, and so of course I go most 
of the time. They sing, and read a chap- 
ter from the Bible all around, after which 
the captain makes a prayer.” 
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The Best Ship That Ever 
Sailed. 
Name—‘‘ Emmanuel” (God with us) Hed. 
wi, 14; Matt. iv. 24. 
Captain—‘‘ Christ,” Heb. ii, 10; 2 Chron. 


air, 12. 

Whither bound—‘‘ To a better country,” 
Heb. xt. 16. 

Helm—‘‘ Love of Jesus in the heart,” 
2 Cor. v, 14. 

Flag—‘‘ Do all to the glory of God,” 
1 Cor. a 81. 

Chart—‘* Word of God,” 2 Tim. vit, 16; 
John v, 89. 


Anchor—‘‘ Hope and trust in God,” Hed. 
wm. 19; Isa. cavi, 4. 

Only rule—‘‘ Obedience to the Captain.” 
Josh. xxiv, 24; Phil. vi, 8. 
Cargo—‘‘ Fruits of the Spirit,” Gal. v, 

22, 23. | 
Mainsail—‘‘Christ’s grace,” 2 Cor..xit, 9. 
Mast—‘‘ Christ’s strength,” Phil. vv, 13. 
Haven—‘‘ Desired haven,” Psa. evit, 30. 

ee 


Do not “Work Cargo” on 
Sunday. 

Mr. C. H. Witson, M. P., speaking at 
the last anniversary of the London (Eng.) 
P. E. Missions to Seamen Society, is au- 
thority for the statement that ‘‘ English 
ships do not, as a rule, work cargoes on 
Sundays, and are thus an exception to 
every other shipping nationality under 
the sun.” 


Sailors’ Home, New York, 
190 CHERRY STREET. 
Reported by F'. Alexander, Lessee, for the 


month o, if 
Marcu, 1885. 


SUA ETIN AUS Sarl ax at case arte arin ee 
Deposited for safe keeping........... $1,571 
of which $815 were sent to relatives and 
friends, and $667 were returned to boarders. 
—ip— <i 


Planets for May, 1885. 


Mercury is a morning star rising on the 1st 
at 4h. 50m., and north of east 18°; is stationary 
among the stars in Aries at 2 o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 11th; is in conjunction with 
the Moon on the evening of the 12th at 1ih. 11m., 
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being 22’ south, when it is eclipsed to all per- 
sons situated between the parallels of latitude 
57° north and 12° south; is twice in conjunction 
with Mars during this month, the first time at 
3 o'clock on the morning of the 13th, being 2° 
27” south, and then again at 4 o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 30th, being 2° 56’ south; is at 
its greatest elongation at 7 o’clock on the fore- 
noon of the 25th, being 24° 59’ west of the Sun; 
is at its greatest brilliancy on the morning of 
the 28th, when it is most favorably situated for 
observation, rising on this morning at 3h. 38m_, 
and north of east 16°. 

Venus at the beginning of this month is a 
morning star, rising just before the Sun, and 
at noon on the 4th is in superior conjunction 
with it, and is an evening star during the re- 
mainder of the month; is in conjunction with 
the Moon on the afternoon of the 14th at ih. 
29m., being 3° 47’ north. 

Mars is a morning star rising on the Ist at 
4h, 24m. and north of east 11° 22’; isin conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the evening of the 12th 
at 11h. 7m., being 2° 3’ north. 

JUPITER is due south on the evening of the 
1st at 7h. 14m., being 13° 58’ north of the equa- 
tor; isin quadrature with the Sun at 10 o’clock 
on the forenoon of the 17th, and is considered 
an evening star during the remainder of the 
month; is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
evening of the 20th at 9h. 49m., being 4° 2’ north; 
is in conjunction with Alpha Leonis at 7 o’clock 
on the morning of the 30th, being 41’ north. 

Saturn is an evening star setting on the.1st 
at 10h. 6m., and north of west 29° 52’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the forenoon of the 
16th at 9h. 47m., being 4° 2/ north. 

New York University. Reete Be 
=n <2 —_____ 


Receipts for March, 1885. 


MAINE. 
Bangor, 1st Cong. church §.S.... .. $8 6 56 


Camden, Elm Street Cong. church... 11 00 
Winthrop, #mma Packard, for lib’y, 

$20, and to const. self. L. M., $80. 50 00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Auburn, Cong. §.S., for lib’y.... 7.5 20 00 
Danvers, Maple Street church....... 82 74 
Dorchester, Miss E. Tolman.......... 1 00 
East Bridgewater, Z. Hatch.......... 3 00 
Hatfield, Cong. church. .. ......5 ...4 43 00 
Hinsdale, Cong. church and Soe’y... 35 85 
Hopkinton, Cong. church.... .... ... 15 382 
Lancaster, Cone.28)S 2... sess kc 6 60 
Millbury, Rev. J. W. Ewell forlib’y.. 20 00 
Orange, Cong. church, of wh.8.S. $10 21 35 
Rowley, Cong. church............ ... 5 00 
Shrewsbury, Cong. church........... 23 67 
West Brookfield, Ist Cong. church 8.8 5 00 


Wiobtira Cone: -churchusuesas cosets 4417 
CONNECTICUT. 

Birmingham, J. Tomlinson........... 5 00 

Colchester, 1st Cong. ch. and §.S.... 7 68 

Connecticut, From a friend.... ...... 30 00 
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Griswold, Cong. church and Soe’y... 5 00 
Kensington, Miss Frances Wright, de- 
ceased, late of Kensington, Conn. 10 00 
Lebanon, Three Friends for lib’y.... 20 00 
Meriden, Centre Cong. church.... ... 15 600 
North Haven, 1st Cong. church and 
SOG yNee rs cals gelesen eee 52 47 
Sherman, Cong. church and Soc’y... 8 22 
Stamford, 1st Church of Christ and 
CRs Re ae Cae net rn Go Joo 19 49 
Waterbury, 1st Cong. church. 59 84 
Wilton, Cong. church : “ 7 00 
Woodbury, Mrs. C. P. Churchill...... 2 00 
New YorE. 
Bridgehampton, Miss Sarah Corwith 
and sister forlib?y 0-4.102 are aoe 20 00 
Brooklyn, Lafayette Ave. Pres. ch... 196 07 
Geo. C. Leonhardt to const. self 
Ia Downs Uy TASS oS Sas ocsbere cid ioe 100 00 
Mrs). R., Atwater <j. c.clemeranaine 10 00 
Lake Grove, New Village Cong. ch... 5 00 
New Rochelle, Simeon Lester forlib’y 20 00 
New York City, Broadway Taberna- 
ClO etd a whereretonc. apveccndtake ts Gees 330 76 
J. Hooker Hamersley, for lib’s..... 80 00 
Miss 8S. Rhinelander.......: 0. .:-..2 a. 50 00 
Covenant Chapel S. S., for lib’s.... 40 00 
Gerard, Beekman. s.256.5. 922 27 eee 25 00 
Hrederick Billingst 22. .-n 0c seae see 25 00 
(O25) Neher Seta eM Aas Bis nyc 25 00 
Naylor: &. Coots sone ooearteee 25 00 
Stamford Manufacturing Co. 25 00 
GeorD) Morgane... onl Soar aoe 20100; 
Géowl. Baker.2e- do5e a ass one ee 10 00 
J. Wim. Beekman <.c.c2 sss cores 10 00 
Gash as5 ose 3 RESe- ee ome cee eee 10 00 
DiS) Beleston! >. oases 10 00 
imeodore!Gilmiamn <p atest cate sere 10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
Rowland...2..assA0 coe 5 ete RPS 5 00 
Ship Sultan, Capt. Green, for lib’y 
ROT kc) ina Meee apace ee eee 5 00 
DNB. WiDIGLOCK? Stee aciaeceu arcs 5 00 
James Cassady.iai. a see ee 3 00 
Rye, Capt. R. B. Chapman. .........; 5 00 
Southampton, Pres. church.......... 54 54 
New JERSEY. 
Chatharny (Pres: O4- seme sete 5 00 
Elizabeth, Westminster Pres, church. 25 00 
Fnglewood, Pres. church, additional. 2 00 
Morristown, The Children’s Mission- 
ary Society of 1st Pres. church, 
for NDS tes one ee 40 00 
New Brunswick, Miss Mary H. Parker 5 00 
Orange, 1st) Press churches seen 115 00 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Mrs. S. M. Dupont...... 2 00 
DIsTRIcT oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, Jane O. Mahon, for lib’y 
in memoriam Mrs. Janet McGill 
‘Thompson: son! Se ee ee 20 00 
INDIANA. 


Rockville, Bequest of Mrs. Mary H. 
McNutt, deceased, late of Rock- 
ville, Park Co., Ind., per Levi 
Skidwell and H. J. Rice, ex’rs... 1,196 00 


$3,344 28 
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“Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.”—Ece, II: 1, 


Mother’s Heart’s-Ease. 


““Here, father, I want to pin my pansy 
to your coat.” 

“Your first flower, Marion; no, no, 
keep it yourself. Father has no call for 
flowers. A coal shoveler wearing a 
flower!” said John Mills. ‘‘ Little did I 
think I’d come to shoveling coal.” 

““No matter, father; I want you to 
wear my flower; I love it so, and I love 
you.” 

Loved him. John Mills thought, with 
sharp pain, how little cause she had to 
love him. If he had kept away from 
drink, Marion might have had careful 
nursing and many comforts, while, as it 
was, Marion’s mother had to leave her to 
go out sewing, and the girl lay in bed 
alone, with her bird and boxes of plants. 
He could not speak at once, but let Mari- 
on pin the beautiful pansy on his shabby 
coat, then stooped to kiss her good-by. 

Marion had determined to say, ‘‘ Father, 
don’t take my pretty flower into a liquor 
saloon,” but her courage failed. She 
only put her arm around his neck. 

“« You look like your flower, Marion,” 
said her father. 

«‘That’s what mother says. She calls 
me Mother’s Heart’s-ease,—that’s prettier 
than Marion.” 

The yellow pansy, with its violet cen- 


tre, certainly reminded one of the sick 
girl, with her golden hair and dark blue 
eyes. John Mills, looking at the flower, 
made fresh resolutions to keep steady, 
and try and do better. Having lost one 
situation after another, he had at last 
shouldered a shovel, and, walking through 
the streets, offered to put any coal away. 

Marion’s flower brought him good luck. 
At the first place where he offered his 
services the lady of the house happened 
to be standing at the window, and won- 
dering that so respectable a man should 
offer himself, she engaged him to put in 
two tons. Twomore ‘‘ jobs”’ made John’s 
hands very black and his face dusty. It 
was dry work. John had nearly twelve 
shillings in his pockets, and it was only 
a few minutes past nine. 

“Tf I get one stiff glass,” he thought, 
““T’ll be ready for three or four tons 
more, and that’ll be a good day’s work 
for Marion,” and he turned to enter a 
saloon. Then he saw the pansy hanging 
its head as ifinshame. John stopped,— 
he could not take Marion’s flower in 
there; it seemed like a part of her! He 
passed the store, and walked on. What 
could he do? He must have a drink,— 
yet the flower. 

Just then a little girl with yellow hair 
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and big blue eyes came by, holding an 
older brother’s hand. She reminded 
John of Marion, and to the children’s 
astonishment the ‘‘coal-man” stopped 
them and handed the little one a beauti- 
ful pansy. 

_ *Here’s a pin to fasten it with,” said 
the man; ‘‘it’ll freshen up when you put 
it in water.” 

Now it happened that Blossom, as they 
called the little girl, had just been wish- 
ing for a flower. She had been taught to 
express her thanks in but one ‘way, so 
when Brother Dick took the flower and 
pinned it in her sack, she stepped up to 
John Mills, who had been looking at the 
pretty picture the children made, and 
said :— 

“*You’se a very good man; Blossom 
will give you a kiss,” and almost before 
he knew it John had stooped down and 
taken a kiss from the little one. 

““You’se a very good man,” the words 
rang in his ears as he started away, mean- 
ing to quench the thirst that possessed 
him. So she thought him good! Much 
as he longed for the liquor, he felt held 
back. 

‘‘ Why not try once more?” whispered 
Conscience. ‘‘Suppose you keep out of 
those shops and be what those young 
things think you!” and he walked on and 
on, till suddenly he met a friend,—a real 
friend, whom he had not seen for years. 
This friend insisted on their lunching to- 
gether, learned part of the story of John’s 
failures, and then offered to give him 
another chance,—for the sake of his sick 
child. And so,—through the flower and 
the children’s influence,—better days 
came. 

“Why, Blossom, I can’t see how a coal- 
man came to have such a lovely pansy! 
Poor flower! it’s all wilted now, but 
mamma will put it in water, and make it 
fresh and beautiful, and then will press 
it,—for Blossom to keep.” 

The pansy proved so large and _ beauti- 
ful and pressed so well that Blossom’s 
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papa fastened it in her best, scrap-book, 
where it lay unnoticed for years. 

One day Blossom was in great excite- 
ment, for her teacher,—the one all the 
girls were crazy over,—was to come to 
tea. In the evening, Dick, now a young 
man of twenty, in reaching for a book, 
pulled down Blossom’s old album, which 
fell open on the floor. 

““Why, Blossom, you have a pressed 
pansy,” said the young lady teacher; 
“‘vou must be as fond of them as I am.” 
And then thinking it might amuse her, 
Blossom told the story of the coal-man 
and his gift, while mischievous Dick add- 
ed :— 

“And she kissed him, Miss Mills,— 
kissed a coal-man!” 

“‘Never be ashamed of it, my darling,” 
whispered her teacher. But no one guess- 
ed that ‘‘ Mother’s Heart’s ease” had seen 
again the pansy which had done such 
great things.— Hope Ledyard, in Advo- 
cate and Guardian. 


As To “The Desert Palm.” 

In the Lire Boat for October, ’84, we 
printed the annual reports of this Foreign 
Missionary Society, made up of rwo Lir- 
TLE GIRLS in Troy, N. Y., and Two or 
THEIR FRIENDS. The following letter, 
just at hand, is intelligible and interest- 
ing by its connection with that publica- 
tion.— Ld. 

— Broapway, 
New York, 17th March, 1885. 
Dear Mr. —, 

“During my call on you last week, you 
will recollect I promised to send you a 
copy of a letter I received last Fall from 
the little girls who constitute the ‘ Desert 
Palm’ Missionary Society of Troy, N. Y., 
which was brought to my notice by the 
interesting article which appeared about 
that time in the Lire Boar. I was so 
much interested in the work which had 
been accomplished, that I wrote them 
and enclosed a dollar to make myself a 
life member. This was the answer I re- 
ceived :— 
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35 GRAY STREET, 
Boston, Mass., October 18th, 1884, 
Dear Mr. L ; 


«“*Your kind letter and generous do- 
nation arrived and we thank you very 
much for both, and enclose a certificate 
of Life Membership. The report shall 
be immediately sent, as requested, to Miss 
C—. We also send one in another en- 
velope, to yourself. 

«<The printing of the account of the 
‘Desert Palm’ in the Lire Boar was a 
complete surprise to us, but the gift it 
occasioned seems a most gracious answer 
to our prayers for much needed funds to 
continue the support of our beneficiaries 
in Ahmednagar, India. 

“<¢T assure you no meager estimate is 
put by us upon the kind words of en- 
couragement from whatever source they 
come to us, and we delight to think that 
so many thoughts and hearts are with us 
in the work we are trying to do for the 
Master. We feel strengthened to hope 
that we and our work are also remember- 

~ed at the mercy seat. 

sesThe Rev. Mr. R——, of Troy, whom 
you mention, is only known to us as the 
Pastor of the North Presbyterian Church, 
and as our connection is with the First 
Church and our residence quite out of 
town, we doubt if he knows as as well. 
Papa knows him well. 

«<¢ At present we are away from home 
but our address remains as _ before,— 
PR. O. Box 17, Troy, N. Y. ‘The Society 
always removes with us and we are as 
busy as ever, filling orders. 

““We send you a great many thanks 
for all your interest, and ask you to fol- 
low that interest with prayer. 

Your loving little friend, 
Mary F. Cusam4n, 
Secretary.’ ” 


> <a 
Loan Library Work. 
A PRECIOUS MEMORIAL. 

The face of the boy whose likeness was 
sent to us with the following letter at- 
tests his possession of mind and charac- 
ter not overestimated in the glowing 
words of his Sabbath-school teacher.— Ed. 

“¢Sp, Louis, Mo., March 27th, 1885. 
“American Seamen’s Friend Society:— 

“Bnclosed you will find draft for 
twenty dollars ($20) to be expended for 
one loan library, to be called the Percy 
W. Adams Labrary. 
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“‘T proposed to my Sabbath-school 
class, sometime last November, that we 
have our contributions set aside for the 
purpose of sending to you to invest in a 
loan library. They were greatly pleased 
with the idea and worked hard to raise 
the money. Purcy W. Apams was one of 
the boys most interested and talked a 
great deal about it at home. He wasa 
professing Christian and a member of our 
church, (Pilgrim Congregational), Last 
February he was taken sick with diph- 
theria, and died in one week. 

‘‘Percy was a great favorite in the 
class and was a model boy, if there ever 
was one. He passed away on the 16th 
of February. On the 1st of March four 
of my class came forward for Christ and 
joined the church, also Mr. A. and his 
brother, who were not Christians up to 
Percy’s death. This is the result of this 
dear boy’s noble life and death. In May 
two more of the class will (D. V.) profess 
Christ. 

** As soon as my boys heard of Percy’s 
death they came to me and asked that 
the library be named for Percy. We have 
had an India ink sketch made of him, 
have framed it and have forwarded it to 
you by express. I trust it will reach you 
safely. 

‘*T have given you this little history 
that you may see what a doy’s influence 
is. God only knows how much good 
Percy has done. We shall never know. 
He was fifteen years of age. Please ac- 
cept this offering, and the prayers of the 
class will follow the library wherever it 


goes. Yours truly, 
J. D. Re” 


ae 

A Goop QuaksER, eighty-five years of 
age, whom no one ever heard speak a 
cross word, was asked by a young man 
how he had been able, through the trials 
and perplexities of a long life, to keep al- 
ways so pleasant. 

He replied, ‘‘ Dayton, if thee never al- 
lows thy voice to rise, thee wont ever be 
likely to get very angry.” 
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Loan Library Reports. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April Ist, 1885, was 8,249; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 8,859; the total shipments aggregating 17,108. The number of volumes vn 
these libraries was 441,434, and they were accessible, by original and re-shipment, 
t0 315,987 men. Nine hundred and fifty-one libraries, with 34,236 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 108,450 men.—One hundred and twelve libraries were placed im one 
hundred and twelve Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 
4,082 volumes, accessible to seven hundred and ninety-six Keepers and surfmen. 


During March, 1885, forty-four loan libraries, twenty-one new and _ twenty- 


three reshipped, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. 


The 


new libraries were Nos. 8,214-8,230, inclusive, at New York;—and Nos. 7,984, 


7,986, 7,987, and 7,988, at Boston. 


/ 


The twenty-three libraries reshipped were :— 


No. 5,472; No. 6,164; No. 6,709; No. 6,805; No. 6,968; No. 7,178; No. 7,470; No. 7,931; 
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6,754; * 
6,793; 


6,904; 
6,924; 


True Gentlemen. 

‘7 beg your pardon!” and with asmile 
and a touch of his hat, Harry Edmon 
handed to an old man, against whom he 
had accidentally stumbled, the cane which 
he had knocked from his hand. ‘I hope 
I did not hurt you? We were playing 
too roughly.” 

““Not a bit,” said the old man. ‘‘ Boys 
will be boys, and it’s best they should be. 
You didn’t harm me.” ; 

*‘T’m glad to hear it,” and lifting his 
- hat again, Harry turned to join the play- 
mates with whom he had been frolicking 
at the time of the accident. 

‘““What do you raise your hat to that 
old fellow for?” asked his companion, 
Charlie Gray. ‘‘He is only Old Giles, 
the huckster.” 

“‘That makes no difference,” said Har- 
ry. ‘‘The question is not whether he is 
a gentleman, but whether I am one; and 
no true gentleman will be less polite to a 
man because he wears a shabby coat or 
hawks vegetables through the streets in- 
stead of sitting in a counting house.” 

Which was right ?— The Helping Hand. 
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7,811; “ 
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American Seamen’s Friend Society, 


80 WALL St., NEw YORE. 


President. 
Rev. 8. H. Hatt, D. D., Secretary. 
WiiiaM C. Sturass, Esq., Treasurer. 
L. P. Hupparp, Esq., Financial Agent and 


Assistant Treasurer. 


District Secretary :— 
Rev. S. W. Hanks, Cong’] House, Boston, Mass 


Tue Lire Boat is issued monthly by the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socrery, mainly 
for the advancement of its Loan Library Work, 
and fifty copies are sent, gratis, postage paid, 
for one year, to every Sabbath-Schoolsending a 
library to sea. These libraries contain on an 
average thirty-six volumes, always including 
the Hoty Brsux, unless it is found, upon in- 
quiry, that the vessel upon which the library is 
placed, is already supplied with it. Accom- 
panying the Bible are other carefully chosen 
religious books, and a choice selection of mis- 
cellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily 
has two or three volumes in German, Danish, 
French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in 
English. The library is numbered, labelled 
and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the 
port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted, 
registered, and then assigned to the donor of 
vhe funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon 
notified of its shipment.—Twenty Dollars con- 
tributed by any individual or Sabbath-School, 


will send a Library to sea in the name of the 
donor. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
8O Wall Street, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828, INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833, 


The payment of Five Dollars makes an ANNUAL MEMBER of the Society, and of Thirty 
Dollars at one time, a Lirz Memppr, The payment of One Hundred Dollars, or of a sum 
which in addition to a previous payment makes One Hundred Dollars, makes a Lire 
DIRECTOR. ; 

Provided a request is sent, annually, for the Samors’ MaGazine, it will be forwarded 
gratuitously to Life Directors, Life Members and pastors of churches in which a yearly col- 
lection is taken for the Society. 

It will also, wpon application, be sent for one year to any one contributing at least Twen- 
ty Dollars for the general objects of the Society, or to endow a Loan Library. 

It is necessary that all receivers of the Macazrnn, gratuitously, should give annual no- 
tices of their desire for its continuance. 


Form of a Bequest. 


_. “I give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND Society, incorporated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—-, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of the ‘said Society.” 

Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and | 
testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his 
request, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


Sailors’ Homes and Private Bearding Houses. 


Location. Established by Keepers. 


New York, 190 Cherry § Stiestycen: se. Amer. Sea. Fr iend Society. 
PaILADELPAIA, Pa., 422 South Front St. Penn. a > 
Wixtmineton, N. C., Front & Hose Sts. Wilm.  ‘‘ e ISA 
CHARLESTON, S.C Charleston Port Society.. 
Mositeg, Ala BR Brie Mey Ra Ladies’ Sea, Br! nd Society. 
SAN FRANCISCO! Calis oc icedis oc cte eos oe 
Honowvty, S.1..... NO. OCR Honolulu ‘ i Fy 
New York, 338 Pearl Street....... 
4 Catharine Lane, (Color ed) oO. 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners’ House .. Boston Seamen’s 


-+s Epis. Miss. Soc, for Seamen 
d 


Aid Soc’y 
PortsmoursH, N. H., No. 8 State St ... Seamen’s Aid Society 


Fred’k Alexander. 
Capt. R. 3 Lippincott. 
Capt. J. F. Gilbert. 
Mrs. 8. C. Clarke. 

Geo. Ernst Findeisen, 
Daniel Swannack, 


E. Dunscombe. 


Edward Rode. 
G. F. Thompson. 


Mrs. Wingate and Son. 


} CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St...., Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’ ¥aiaie 


New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court --. Ladies’ Br, N. B. P.S 
. BALTIMORE, 23 South Ann Street.. 


PORTLAND, Oregon’... 2.00. 5s.ac50 eoeee. Portland Sea. er nd Soe" y- 
Mariners? Churches. 


Location. Sustained by 
New York, Catharine, cor. Madison.. New York Port Society.... 
Foot.of Pike Street, BR apse as Episcopal Miss. Society. Robert J. Walker. 
No. 365 West Street, N. R....-.. ‘4 f «  T. A. Hyland. 
Open Air Service, Coenties Slip.. = y Isaac Maguire. 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street pti 
Cor. pene y and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian. . 
Brookiyn. N. Y., U.S. Navy Yard... Am. Sea. Friend Society... se 
Van Brunt, near President, Stivece sf a 

- Boston, North ‘Square .. Boston Poit Society:-....2.. 
Cor, Hanover and Fleet Streets. .. Baptist Bethel Society...... 
ParmenteriStreet;. ac. lecndecee . Episcopal. 
Salem St. (No: 171) Bethel......... Boston Sea. Friend Soc’ ok 
East Boston Bethel Methodist........ 

PorTLAND, Mk.,Fort St., n: Custom H. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soe’ aes 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1,52 Wickenden St... Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. ° 
Niktw BepPORD/ ie 4-4.40.0 ued dieses -»«- New Bedford Port Society. 

» PHILADELPHIA, C. Fr ont.& Union Sts.. Presbyterian... ..ecseeeeee 
Catharine Street... icceees wees +¢ Episcopal... .ssssceeveousee 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist........-....+ 
Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. -......2-. 4 

BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc’ y. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets......:. Baltimore 8: B......0. a...’ 

American & Norfolk Sea. 
NORFOLK. coe-see-coe Saget oieeei 6 ; 


Friend Societies. 
Witminaton, N.C. 


Mr, & Mrs. H.G. O. Nye. 
Miss Ellen Brown. 
R.S. Stubbs. 


Ministers. 
Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
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Chas. McElfresh. 
R. R. Murphy. 


J. B. Merritt. 


Capt. W. J. Potter 
Rev. C. E. Chichester, 
ag : Richard. Webb. 

Se, Lhe Lon: Pease. 

“ E, O. McIntire. 
ss J. Rowell. 

“ KE, A, Ludwick. 
“ BR. 8. Stubbs. 


.. Wilmington Port Society... 


SAVANNAH. ...,20 
Mosixz, Church ‘Street’ near Water.- 
New ORumANS, La.....2.- 2 tees ....« Independent. Rie aaieis oaeistin aie 


GALVESTON, Tex., 22nd St. & Broadway Amer, Sea. Friend Soc? lYoee 
San FRANCISCO, Cal. 


‘ dave's dafsen'araighs eaten Chaplain Sailors’ Home..... 
* “PoRTLAND, Oregon...2..+0+,00.- oo-+e» Amer, Sea. Friend BOT» 


80 Wall Street, New York 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 18288-INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1838; 


- : President. s ve 
HORACE, GRAY, Esq., HENRY A. HURLBUT, Esq., Vice-Presidents. 1 
Rev. S. H. HALL, D. D., Secretary. WILLIAM C. STURGES, Esq., Treasurer. | 
L. P. HUBBARD, Esq., Financial Agent and Assistant Treasurer. 


BoarvD oF TRUSTEES. 


Rev. JOHN SPAULDING, D. D., REUBEN W, ROPES, Esq., Gide ae 
346 W, 28th St., New York, N.Y. 73 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. or ‘ 
JOHN DWIGHT, Es Sq. _ WILLIAM DE GROOT, Esq., > 1a 
11 Old Slip, New "York, N.Y: . 124 Water St., New York, N.Y. ( 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Esq., ~ DANIEL BARNES, Esq efemaen  | 
11 W. 20th St., New York; IN. =X < 29 South St., New FY ork Ny 7Y,<5 Zi 
FREDERICK STURGES, Bsq., WILLIAM F, LER, Esq,, 
76 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. » 679 Madison Avenue, ale York, N, x: 
Capt.DAVID GILLESPIE, Rey. EDWARD B. COB, 
Room 136, Post Office B’a’ g, New York. 42 West. 52nd St., Now’ York, nen 
Rev. JOSEPH R. KERR, D. D.. ENOS N. TAFT, Esq., : a 
249 W. 34th Street, New York, NY. : 64 Wall St., New York, N. Y. ay 
GEORGE BELL, Esq., JAMES W. ELWELL, Esq., 4 f 
68 South St., New York, N. Y. 57 South St., aoe York, NUY. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Esq., MARSTON NILES, E 
80 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 155 Broadway, aay York, N.Y. 
4 ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Esq. 
— 109 Duane St., New. York, N. 
WM. A. BOOTH, Esq. JOSEPH S. SPINNEY, Esq., 
20 Nassau St., New VYork,:N: Y¥; 6636 Pine St. New York, N. Y. 
Rev. E. D. G. PRIME, DSP: Rev, A. G. VERMILYE, D. D.,. 
31 Park Row, New York, N.Y. Englewood, N. J. 
HORACE GRAY, Esq., LEWIS B. HENRY, Esq., 
76 Wall St., New ‘York, NAY: ~- 408 Front St.; ‘New York, N.Y: 
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OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1.—To improve the condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 
2.—To sanctify commerce, and make it excrybpre serve as the handmaid-_of Christianity. 


eee 


A 


1.—The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance of | 
Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. Tn addition to its chap-« ¢ 
laincies in the United States, the Society has stations in Japan, the Hawaran Iszanns, of 
Car, S. A., the Maprrra IsLtes, Germany, Franox, ITaty, BELGIUM, Denmark, Norway, | § 
SwEDEN, and upon the Lasrapor Coast, N. A.,—and will establish others, as its funds | | 
shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to } | 
boatmen upon our inland waters, chaplains visit the sick and dying, and endeavor to sup- By 
ply the place of parents and friends. oy 
2.—The monthly publication of the Sammons’ Macazingz and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, designed to 
collect and. communicate information,-and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of | § 
Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publica= | 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among sea- | 
men and others.—The Society also publishes the Lirz Boat, for the use of Sabbath-Schools.. 
3.—The provision of Loan Liprartgs, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and | 
entertaining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty. volumes each, 1 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews. The donor of each library is informed when and 
where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of interestis heard from it, is com-~ E 
municated, as far as possible. The whole number of new libraries sent out by the Society, ct 
up to April 1st, 1884, is 8,044, Calculating 8,533 reshipments, their 432,098 yolumes have béen | 
accessible to more than 308,935 men; . Hundreds of hopeful conversions at sea have béen q 
reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have’ 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-Schools, and are frequently heard from 
as doing good service. Thousands of American vessels remain to be supplied. | 
4.—The establishment of Sartors’ Homes, Reapine Rooms, Savines’ Banks, the distribu | i 
tion of Brstes, Tracts, &c, The Sarors” Home, 190 Cherry Street, New York, is the prop- 
erty and under the direction of the Society, It was opened in 1842, reconstructed, refurnish- 
ed, and reopened in 1880, and is now unsurpassed by any Samtors’ Home in the world. ‘Tt hag | 
accommodated 100,000 boarders, and has saved to seamen and their relatives, more than | 
$1,500,000. Its moral and religious influence cannot be fully estimated, but very many sea-. 
men, have there been led to Christ. Shipwrecked sailors are constantly provided for at— 


the Homs.. A missionary of the Society is in attendance, and religious and Temperance. } 
meetings are held daily, : 


! 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOGJETY, 


